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FOREWORD 


TO  many  of  us  the  eighteenth  is  perhaps 
the  dullest  and  drabbest  of  modern 
centuries.  The  fires  of  the  old  religious 
controversies  were  indeed  spent,  but  Voltaire’s 
clever  sneers  at  things  holy  set  the  fashion  in 
many  a  polite  circle.  The  Papacy  was  weak, 
and  to  oblige  the  world  sacrificed  its  best 
defenders.  Wars  there  were  of  course,  wars 
made  by  courts  and  reigning  families.  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  arts  languished,  even  in  the  land 
which  had  bred  them.  Poland  went  down,  and 
Prussia  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  throne  of 
England  was  filled  by  foreigners,  whilst  a  Whig 
aristocracy  long  ruled  both  them  and  the 
people.  The  wealthy  English  church  settled 
down  into  a  comfortable  latitudinarianism. 
The  reign  of  industrialism  set  in  and  people 
began  to  quit  the  country  and  herd  together  in 
towns.  Our  merchants  did  well  in  India,  but 
bungling  statesmen  lost  us  our  American  colonies. 
Ireland  was  meantime  almost  driven  to  desper¬ 
ation.  English  Catholicism  was  on  the  decline, 
for  when  the  Stuart  pennon  flew  no  longer. 
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apostasy  was  by  no  means  rare;  and  though 
our  sires'  blood  was  not  shed,  a  grinding 
code  of  bloodless  laws  was  silently  working 
for  their  extinction.  In  many  ways  the  French 
Revolution  came  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
amongst  its  far-reaching  effects  our  Eman¬ 
cipation  is  to  be  numbered.  An  uninviting 
century  truly! 

And  yet  into  certain  flowery  paths  of  this 
century,  for  no  age,  like  no  man,  but  retains 
some  stamp  or  trace  of  loveliness,  Prior  Bracey's 
studies  have  led  him,  and  there  hovering  about, 
like  Horace's  bee,  he  has  culled,  though  not  “per 
labor em  plurimum,”  for  he  writes  with  graceful 
ease,  some  very  agreeable  sweets  now  gathered 
up  for  us  in  this  little  volume.  Characters, 
with  which  some  of  us  are  fairly  familiar,  flit 
across  his  miniature  stage,  and  we  get  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  old  Catholic  London,  and  of 
the  obscure  and  retiring  lives  our  fathers  led, 
when  so  few  of  their  own  countrymen  trusted 
them,  and  fewer  still  were  found  to  say  a  word 
in  their  defence.  All  the  more  grateful  are  we 
to  the  gifted  author  of  these  bright  little  essays 
for  giving  us  more  than  one  picture  of  that 
sturdy,  yet  most  tender-hearted  champion  of 
fair  play  and  truthfulness,  Samuel  Johnson, 
towards  whom  he  cultivates  an  almost  religious 
devotion.  Nor  is  he  much  to  blame;  for  if  any 
one  outside  the  Church’s  body  ever  belonged  to 
the  Church’s  soul,  it  was  the  brilliant  essayist 
and  poet,  one  time  a  poor  drudge,  who  never 
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passed  St.  Pancras’  churchyard  without  raising 
his  hat  to  the  Catholics  who  repose  there.  The 
Passing  of  Talleyrand  and  Carmel  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  can  hardly  be  read  without  emotion, 
and  yet  with  no  surprise  by  anyone  who  has 
himself  seen  how  good  God  can  be  at  the  end. 


►P  Geo.  Ambr.,  Clifton. 


DR.  JOHNSON’S  CATHOLIC  FRIENDS 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  never  could  pass  by 
the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  without 
thinking  with  admiration  and  awe  of  Samuel 
Johnson  “  in  the  era  of  Voltaire”  purifying  his 
soul  within  its  walls,  full  of  genuine  devotion, 
sometimes  in  fear  and  darkness,  at  others  in 
patience  and  quiet  hope,  but  ever  with  intense 
and  burning  conviction.  "Religion,”  says 
Mr.  Birr  ell,  “was  to  Johnson  an  awful  thing ; 
he  never  learned  to  take  his  ease  on  Zion.  Yet 
is  his  trembling  piety  and  utter  sincerity  a  true 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  student  of  the  heartless 
scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  for  more  than  forty 
years  Samuel  Johnson  dwelt  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  most  venerated  and  conspicuous 
English  Catholic  of  his  day.  They  must  in¬ 
evitably  often  have  passed  each  other  in  the 
street.  But  they  lived  in  totally  distinct 
worlds,  and  we  can  hardly  presume  that  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Bishop  Challoner  ever  exchanged 
a  single  word.  Yet  had  they  very  many  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  common. 

Pages,  volumes  almost,  have  been  written 
regarding  Johnson’s  sympathy  with  Catholic 
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doctrine  and  practice.  He  frequently  stood  up 
for  Catholics:  he  would  refute  objections,  brush 
aside  prejudices,  weigh  everything  in  the  scales 
of  his  sturdy  common-sense.  His  attitude  in 
this  respect  was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  And  this  is  doubtless  the 
secret  of  the  reverence  with  which  so  many 
children  of  the  Church  have  regarded  him  in 
later  generations. 

But  we  question  if  it  has  ever  quite  been  realized 
how  very  many  Catholics  he  personally  knew. 
Considering  how  Catholics  in  those  days  of  the 
Penal  Laws  shrank  from  observation,  kept 
timidly  in  the  background,  and  were  little  seen 
in  general  society,  the  number  of  his  acquain¬ 
tances  among  them  is  surprisingly  large.  To 
the  student  of  Johnsonian  biographical  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  think  of  their  names. 
Some  were  Catholics  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense,  on  others  their  religion  sat  very  lightly; 
a  few  had  been  educated  as  Catholics  and  had 
subsequently  lapsed,  one  or  two  had  just  passed 
through  the  portals  of  the  church  for  a  moment 
and  then  out  again;  but  all  can  be  labelled  as 
Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

To  begin  with  the  clergy.  The  priest  Dr. 
Johnson  knew  best  of  all  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hussey,  the  senior  chaplain  at  the  Spanish 
Embassy  Chapel,  “that  very  respectable  man” 
(as  Boswell  styles  him),  “eminent  not  only  for  his 
powerful  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  also  for 
his  various  abilities  and  acquisitions.”  Hussey’s 
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career  was  a  very  singular  and  conspicuous  one. 
A  student  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca,  he 
early  showed  such  marked  talent  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  politics  that  he  was  employed  by 
both  Spanish  and  British  Governments,  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  George  III  and  Pitt, 
and  became  a  friend  of  Edmund  Burke.  Then 
for  years  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Spanish 
Chapel  in  London,  and  a  figure  in  society.  He 
was  subsequently  first  President  of  Maynooth, 
and  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Mr.  Lecky  calls  him 
“the  ablest  English-speaking  Bishop  of  his  time.” 
In  1792  he  had  been  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  an  extraordinary  distinction  for  a 
Catholic  priest  of  those  days.  He  was  a  man 
who  loved  “good  talk,”  and  worthy  to  meet 
Johnson  on  equal  terms. 

One  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  friends  at  Oxford  was 
a  Mrs.  Kennicott,  the  wife  of  the  great  Hebrew 
scholar.  At  her  house  he  might  sometimes  have 
met  a  convert  brother  of  hers,  a  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne,  who  had  given  up  a  good  Anglican  prefer¬ 
ment  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  was  chaplain 
to  the  Jerningham  family  at  Costessey  in  after 
years.  Readers  of  Boswell  will  recollect  the 
striking  reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne’s  con¬ 
version:  “Johnson,  who  warmly  admired  every 
man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to 
principles,  exclaimed  fervently,  ‘God  bless 
him.’  ” 

Yet  another  clerical  acquaintance  was  the 
great  Jesuit  mathematician,  Pere  Boscovich, 
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whom  he  met  in  London  in  1760.  Boscovich 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  the 
century.  Besides  shining  in  every  field  of 
natural  science,  he  was  a  traveller,  a  poet,  and 
somewhat  of  a  politician.  It  was  in  that  last 
capacity  that  he  figured  in  England,  as  ambas¬ 
sador  for  the  tiny  republic  of  Ragusa,  of  which 
he  was  a  native.  Johnson  often  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  or  at  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury’s.  He  was  in  admiration  at  Johnson’s 
Latin  conversation,  which  he  spoke  with  ex¬ 
treme  fluency,  although  disdaining  to  employ 
colloquial  barbarisms.  One  day,  at  a  party  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  (sister  of  Peg 
Woffington),  Johnson  delighted  Boscovich  by 
his  praises  of  Newton,  whose  philosophy  and 
scientific  theories  the  Jesuit  had  popularized  on 
the  continent.  He  spoke  “with  a  dignity  and 
eloquence  that  surprised  the  learned  foreigner,” 
wrote  one  who  was  present. 

When  Johnson  visited  France,  he  only  re¬ 
mained  there  a  month  and  a  half,  and  was 
taken  to  all  the  usual  “sights.”  Yet  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  time  he  spent  with 
priests  and  in  religious  houses.  “I  never  read 
of  a  monastery,”  is  a  saying  of  his,  “but  I  could 
fall  on  my  knees  to  kiss  the  pavement.”  And 
so  we  find  him  in  the  libraries  and  common- 
rooms  of  Benedictines,  Oratorians,  Canons 
Regular  and  Carthusians,  in  the  parlours  of 
English  nunneries,  and  with  the  Doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  He  wrote  to  Boswell  of  the  friend- 
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liness  of  the  Paris  English  Benedictines:  “Sir, 
I  have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  convent.” 
At  Rouen,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  an  Abbe 
Roffette.  Their  talk  was  all  in  Latin,  and  “Dr. 
Johnson,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  “spoke  with  so  much 
ardour,  eloquence,  and  ingenuity  that  the  Abbe 
rose  from  his  seat  and  embraced  him.” 

At  St.  Cloud,  he  called  on  Dr.  Hooke,  son  of 
the  historian  of  Rome,  and  then  librarian  of 
Mazarin  College',  and  dined  with  him.  Hooke 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  English  exiles, 
and  possessed  several  French  benefices  and 
professorships.  Johnson  had  some  good  talk 
with  him,  and  after  his  fashion  tore  the  heart 
out  of  a  Boccaccio  and  at  least  five  other  books 
in  his  library.  At  the  grate  of  the  English 
Austin  nuns  in  Paris,  he  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Fermor,  the  abbess.  “She  knew 
Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable.”  The 
Belinda  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  her  aunt,  but 
the  abbess  did  not  appear  to  relish  the  honour 
the  poet  had  done  her  family  in  immortalizing 
them  by  his  lines. 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  the  Catholic  laity. 
Passing  over  Alexander  Pope,  who  in  Johnson’s 
early  struggling  days  had  tried  hard  to  get  him 
a  Dublin  degree,  but  whom  he  may  never  have 
met  in  the  flesh,  we  come  to  General  Paoli. 
Paoli  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  Immortals,  an 
eighteenth-century  Garibaldi  (albeit  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  believing  one).  The  national  hero 
of  Corsica,  he  had  headed  her  army,  taught  her 
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how  to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Genoa, 
presided  over  her  government,  dictated  her 
laws,  and  developed  her  commerce  and  her 
agriculture.  Only  when  the  island  was  betrayed 
to  the  French  and  flooded  by  French  troops, 
did  he  give  up  the  struggle  and  go  into  exile  in 
England  after  a  desperate  and  heroic  resistance. 
When  Johnson  knew  him,  he  was  living  in 
London  in  South  Audley  Street,  on  a  handsome 
pension  from  the  British  Government.  He  was 
a  charming  man,  perfectly  bred  and  of  elegant 
manners.  He  could  have  spent  his  time  in 
court  or  in  fashionable  society,  but  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  prefer  the  company  of  Burke, 
Reynolds,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon  and 
Garrick,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  Literary  Club.  His  life-work 
seemed  then  to  be  all  behind  him:  neither  he  nor 
Johnson  guessed  that  in  a  few  years’  time  he 
would  be  again  Dictator  of  Corsica,  drive  out 
the  French,  and  offer  the  protectorate  of  the 
island  to  George  III.  Johnson  greatly  loved  and 
admired  Paoli:  “He  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any 
man  I  have  ever  seen,”  “he  talked  of  language 
as  if  he  had  never  done  anything  but  study 
it  instead  of  governing  a  nation.” 

Another  Catholic  associate  in  the  Club  was 
Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  the  father-in-law  of 
Edmund  Burke.  He  had  been  a  Bath  physician, 
and  was  an  authority  on  hydrophobia  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Edward  Jerningham  the  very  minor  poet, 
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Mrs.  Strickland  the  “very  high  lady”  from 
Cumberland,  Dr.  Arne  the  musician  (his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Cibber,  acted  in  Johnson’s  Irene), 
Webbe  his  fellow-composer,  the  excellent  and 
devout  Mrs.  Garrick,  Piozzi  the  music-master 
(future  husband  of  Mrs.  Thrale),  Sastres  the 
teacher  of  Italian  (to  whom  Johnson  in  his  last 
will  left  “five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  of 
piety  for  his  own  use”),  and  Joseph  Ritter, 
Boswell’s  Bohemian  servant,  were  all  Catholics 
with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  associated  more 
or  less  closely. 

Then  there  were  the  artists  Nollekens,  Barto- 
lozzi,  and  Zoffany.  Nollekens  the  sculptor,  the 
eccentric  miser  who  left  £200,000,  looked  upon 
the  bust  he  had  made  of  Johnson  as  one  of  his 
finest  works;  Bartolozzi  gladly  engraved  it,  and 
Zoffany  painted  Johnson’s  picture. 

Lastly,  as  a  sort  of  background,  there  were 
Arthur  Murphy,  the  accomplished  man  of  letters 
and  future  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Samuel  fohnson,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  Jesuits;  Joseph  Baretti,  the 
well-known  compiler  of  the  still  standard  Italian 
Dictionary,  whose  religion  had  slipped  away 
from  him,  but  who  thoroughly  understood  its 
teachings  and  would  at  times  ably  break  a  lance 
in  its  defence;  and  the  strange  one-time  impostor 
George  Psalmanazar,  taught  by  Franciscans  and 
educated  by  Jesuits,  who  after  masquerading 
as  a  native  of  Formosa  settled  down  into  a 
religious  and  literary  old  age,  and  was  so  well- 
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informed  in  theology  that  Johnson  often  said 
“he  would  as  soon  think  of  contradicting  a 
Bishop.”  Even  the  unhappy  poet,  Richard 
Savage,  would  sometimes  quote  his  Jesuit 
relative  the  last  Earl  Rivers.  And  Gibbon  and 
Boswell,  though  shy  of  speaking  of  it,  had  both 
become  Catholics  in  boyhood,  however  soon 
they  might  have  been  talked  out  of  their 
new-found  faith.  So  that  Johnson  was  for  years 
surrounded  by  Catholic  friends,  and  by  those 
who  had  somehow  come  in  contact  with  the 
Church. 

Did  Johnson  ever  enter  a  Catholic  church  in 
England?  We  do  not  know.  The  embassy 
chapels  stood  all  about  him,  he  knew  one  at 
least  of  their  chaplains,  many  who  frequented 
them  were  in  some  degree  his  intimates.  In  his 
vivid  account  of  the  Gordon  Riots,  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  “the  mass-house  by  Lincoln’s  Inn.” 
But  at  all  events,  when  in  France  in  1775,  he 
visited  numerous  churches,  and  that  not  only 
to  gaze  but  to  pray.  His  very  first  act  on. 
landing  on  French  soil  was  to  go  “before  the 
mom”  to  the  great  English-built,  fortress-like 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Calais,  there  to  kneel 
among  the  towns-folk  and  market-people  and 
to  ask  “repentance  of  time  mis-spent,  calm  of 
mind,  strength  to  keep  his  resolutions.”  When 
he  got  to  St.  Omer,  perhaps  in  the  quiet  of  the 
English  College,  he  wrote  down  the  words  of  his 
prayer,  and  it  lives  for  ever  in  his  book  of 
Meditations,  published  the  year  after  his  death. 
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If  ever  a  man,  ostensibly  outside  the  fold, 
belonged  by  the  fugitive  longings  of  his  heart 
to  the  soul  of  the  Church,  that  man  was  Johnson. 
Though  in  life  the  venerable  and  saintly 
Challoner  was  never  numbered  among  his 
friends,  albeit  they  lived  so  close  to  one  another, 
yet  we  like  to  believe  that  those  two  great 
believing  souls  are  together  to-day  in  some 
better  world. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AS  A  PREACHER 

WHEN  Dr.  Johnson’s  manuscript  prayers 
and  meditations  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  and  published  in  1785  by  his 
intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Strahan,  Vicar  of 
Islington,  the  latter  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Doctor’s  sermons,  “none  of  which  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are 
extant,”  might  be  given  to  the  world.  He  knew 
that  Johnson  had  claimed  for  his  writings  as  a 
whole  that  they  were  composed  in  such  manner 
as  might  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety,  that 
his  Rambler  in  particular  had  been  to  him  a  kind 
of  pulpit,  and  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts 
with  peculiar  earnestness  to  the  study  of  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  In  conversation  and  in  writing, 
he  had  owned  to  having  written  many  sermons, 
they  were  likely  to  be  among  his  happiest 
productions,  and  so  his  friend  appealed  to  those 
who  might  then  possess  them,  not  to  withhold 
them  but  to  bring  them  forth,  as  their  seclusion 
would  be  “an  injurious  diminution  of  their 
author’s  fame,  and  a  retrenchment  from  the 
common  stock  of  serious  instruction.” 

Since  Strahan  thus  pleaded,  we  have  learned 
more  about  these  sermons;  though  so  little  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  that  this  side  of 
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Dr.  Johnson’s  literary  activities  may  to  some 
readers  present  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 
Those  who  know  their  Boswell  will  recollect 
that  Johnson  was  once  inclined  to  become  a 
clergyman;  and  that  the  father  of  his  friend 
Bennet  Langton  offered  him  a  valuable  family 
living  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  would  care  to  take 
Orders.  He  declined  this,  from  various  con¬ 
scientious  motives,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
unfitness,  but  he  ever  retained  a  kindness  for 
the  clerical  calling.  Early  in  life,  when  an 
occasional  guinea  earned  in  such  a  way  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  him,  he  formed  the 
habit  of  writing  sermons  for  incapable  or  indo¬ 
lent  divines.  Later  on,  he  continued  to  do  this 
out  of  kindness  and  charity.  So  that,  vicar¬ 
iously,  he  must  have  occupied  many  a  pulpit, 
and  preached  perhaps  to  thousands.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  rather  unsatisfactory  biography 
of  Johnson,  says  that  beneficed  clergymen 
frequently  applied  to  the  latter  to  write  their 
discourses  for  them,  and  that  Johnson  once  told 
him  he  had  written  at  least  forty  such.  The 
Doctor  considered  them  so  absolutely  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  them.  He  knew  not  in  what  hands  they 
were.  ‘T  have  been  paid  for  them,”  he  would 
say,  “and  have  no  right  to  enquire  about  them.” 
These  sermons  were  rapidly  put  together;  he 
would  begin  one  after  dinner,  and  send  it  off  by 
the  post  that  night.  He  was  very  critical  of 
pulpit  oratory,  and  would  give  excellent  advice 
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to  young  preachers  on  the  subject.  “The 
composition  of  sermons,”  he  maintained,  “is  not 
difficult,  the  divisions  help  the  memory  and 
direct  the  judgment;  they  supply  sources  of 
invention,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  proper 
place.” 

There  is  one  published  sermon,  and  one  only, 
that  bears  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson  on  the 
title-page.  This  is  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  his 
wife,  written  in  1752,  and  published  some  years 
after  his  own  death.  It  was  never  preached. 
Composed  in  the  brief  interval  between  her 
passing  away  and  her  burial,  “it  cannot”  (says 
Boswell)  “be  read  without  wonder.  It  is  of 
uncommon  excellence,  and  full  of  rational  and 
pious  comfort.”  Johnson’s  touching  devotion 
to  his  wife  is  well  known,  as  are  his  prayers  for 
her  soul  after  death.  He  saw  wonderful  qual¬ 
ities  in  one  who  to  others  seemed  a  very  ordinary, 
unattractive,  and  somewhat  vulgar  woman.  To 
him  she  was  very  near  perfection.  And  so  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  in  this  sermon: 
“None  could  know  her  without  esteem  or 
tenderness.  (One  admired)  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  her  wit,  the 
accuracy  of  her  judgment,  the  force  of  her 
sentiments,  the  elegance  of  her  expression. 
Her  wit  was  never  employed  to  scoff  at  good¬ 
ness,  nor  her  reason  to  dispute  against  truth. 
In  this  age  of  wild  opinions,  she  was  as  free 
from  scepticism  as  the  cloistered  virgin.  She 
desired  to  practise  rather  than  dispute.  .  .  , 
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She  passed  through  many  months  of  languor, 
weakness  and  decay  without  a  single  murmur 
of  impatience,  and  with  adoration  of  the 
mercy  which  granted  her  so  long  a  time  for 
recollection  and  penitence.  That  she  had  no 
failings  cannot  be  supposed.” 

And  the  love  and  admiration  here  expressed 
never  once  faltered  for  full  fifty  years. 

Another  sermon  of  Johnson’s  is  far  better 
known.  It  is  called  The  Convict* s  Address  to 
his  unhappy  Brethren,  and  purports  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  LL.D.  Dodd  s 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare  is  still  a  favourite  prize- 
book  in  our  schools,  but  his  tragic  story  is 
almost  forgotten.  He  was  the  fashionable 
preacher  of  his  day,  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
possessed  of  several  benefices.  The  great  world 
thronged  to  hear  him  of  a  Sunday.  Not  that 
there  was  much  in  his  sermons,  they  were  all 
froth  and  sentiment,  flowery  and  sugary  to 
excess— “just  nothing,”  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
them.  Horace  Walpole  listened  to  one  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum:  “It  was  a  very 
pleasing  performance,  very  touching,  all  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  lost  sheep,  who  sobbed  and  cried 
from  their  souls.”  In  an  evil  hour,  Dodd  (who 
lived  very  extravagantly)  forged  a  bond  for 
£4,200  in  the  name  of  his  former  pupil  Lord 
Chesterfield.  The  crime  was  brought  home  to 
him,  and  its  penalty  in  those  stern  days  was 
death.  There  was  a  popular  outcry  for  mercy, 
and  Johnson  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  move- 
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ment.  He  wrote  for  Dodd  petitions  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Queen,  he  wrote  others  first  for  the 
City  and  then  for  the  nation  at  large,  he  wrote 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  he  wrote  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  he  composed  Dodd’s  speech  at  his  trial, 
and  his  last  solemn  declaration  when  led  out  to 
death.  And  most  to  our  purpose  here,  he  was 
the  real  author  of  the  sermon  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  Newgate  by  the  unhappy  clergyman 
to  his  fellow-prisoners,  from  the  text  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  It  is  a  wonderful  ser¬ 
mon,  Dodd  could  never  have  written  it.  In  it 
(says  a  recent  critic)  “Johnson  gave  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  imaginative  sympathy.  In  the 
depth  of  his  humanity  he  thought  himself  into 
the  consequences  of  depravity,  and  so  inter¬ 
preted  the  bursting  of  a  contrite  heart.  As  we 
read  his  words,  we  see  that  they  express  what 
Johnson  would  himself  have  felt  in  a  like  case.” 
In  one  striking  passage  he  sets  forth  the  peculiar 
graces  and  helps,  as  it  were,  of  death  on  the 
scaffold: 

“Our  repentance  is  like  that  of  other  sinners 
on  the  death-bed;  but  with  this  advantage, 
that  our  danger  is  not  greater,  and  our 
strength  is  more.  Our  faculties  are  not 
impaired  by  weakness  of  body.  We  come 
to  the  great  work  not  withered  with  pains, 
nor  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  disease,  but  with 
minds  capable  of  continued  attention,  and 
with  bodies,  of  which  we  need  have  no  care.” 
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And  now  we  pass  to  the  collection  of  twenty-five 
sermons,  most  certainly  the  work  of  Johnson, 
but  written  by  him  for  his  friend  and  school¬ 
fellow,  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire. 
Dr.  Johnson’s  fondness  for  Taylor  has  always 
been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  not  altogether 
explained  by  their  association  in  early  life  or 
the  fact  that  Johnson  suspected  that  Taylor 
intended  to  make  him  his  heir.  For  Taylor  was 
not  only  an  out-and-out  Whig;  he  was  also  just 
the  type  of  clergyman  of  which  Johnson  most 
disapproved.  Boswell  is  in  his  happiest  and 
most  dramatic  vein  when  he  draws  for  us  his 
picture  of  this  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  possessor  of  several  fat  livings  in 
London  and  the  country  (in  not  one  of  which 
did  he  reside),  besides  a  good  estate,  a  deer-park, 
and  a  large  mansion  (still  standing)  at  Ash¬ 
bourne.  ‘ ‘His  talk  was  of  bullocks,  his  ways 
those  of  a  hearty  English  squire  with  the  parson 
super-induced.”  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  great  man  of  the  district.  He 
had  “swans  on  his  lake,  twenty  deer,  and  five 
fawns  on  his  lawn”  (wrote  Johnson  to  Mrs. 
Thrale),  marble  columns  and  wrought-iron  gates 
for  his  house,  good  pictures,  silver  and  old  china, 
“coats  of  arms  on  his  beer  bottles,”  and  a  velvet- 
hung  and  much-cushioned  family  pew  in  the 
parish  church.  He  had  a  roomy  coach,  four 
plump  horses,  two  jolly  postilions,  several 
game-keepers,  and  a  purple-clad  butler  in  a 
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large  white  wig.  He  bred  horses,  cattle,  and 
bull-dogs,  and  farmed  his  own  land;  he  culti¬ 
vated  orange  and  lemon  trees  and  hot-house 
plants,  and  he  played  the  fiddle.  Needless  to 
say  he  kept  a  very  good  table,  on  which  were  to 
be  seen  “  baked  venison,  strawberries  and  cream 
and  bilberry  pie.”  He  was  altogether  of  this 
world,  a  jovial  port-wine  drinking  soul  not  over 
nice  in  his  language,  and  hardly  clerical  enough 
for  the  Sage  of  Fleet  Street,  to  whom  “  the 
merriment  of  parsons  was  mightily  offensive.” 
His  ecclesiastical  duties  sat  lightly  upon  him, 
and  were  apparently  carelessly  performed. 
When,  in  after  years  he  officiated  at  Johnson’s 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  unfeeling 
way  in  which  he  read  the  service  gave  great 
offence  and  caused  not  a  little  scandal.  A 
kinsman  has  lately  published  a  biography  of 
him;  while  two  of  his  portraits  (one  by  Opie) 
still  exist,  and  in  them  we  recognise  at  once  the 
typical  portly  pluralist  of  the  time. 

Now  for  this  good  man,  "passing  rich”  on 
£ 7,000  a  year,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  many  a  sermon. 
Boswell  found  one  such  in  process  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  once  noticed  an  entry  in  John¬ 
son’s  diary — Concio  pro  Tayloro.  In  1788-9, 
after  Taylor’s  death,  and  when  Johnson  had 
himself  been  several  years  in  the  grave,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hayes,  Senior  Usher  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  School,  edited  the  twenty-five  discourses 
of  which  we  speak,  in  two  volumes  bearing  the 
significant  and  equivocating  title  of  Sermons  left 
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for  Publication  by  John  Taylor  LL.D.,  late 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  etc.  “There  can  be 
no  doubt,”  says  Croker,  “that  the  sermons  were 
Johnson’s.”  Boswell  points  to  the  internal 
evidence  of  thought  and  style;  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr.  Porteus,  wrote  emphatically  of 
this  book  that  “not  a  man  in  England  who 
knows  anything  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  peculiarities 
of  sentiment  and  composition,  but  will  instantly 
pronounce  these  sermons  to  be  his,  and  in  his 
very  best  manner.”  A  second  edition  of  the  book 
came  out  in  1790-2,  and  this  lies  before  us  as 
we  write.  Copies  of  either  edition  are  now 
rare  and  difficult  to  come  by. 

Volume  I  contains  eleven  sermons.  The 
subjects  of  the  first  nine  are: — The  Peace  of  him 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  God;  the  few  and 
troublous  days  of  man;  on  not  repining  at 
Providence;  the  Sin  of  False  Witness;  defrauding 
one’s  brethren;  the  Cheerful  Giver;  Scoffers  at 
Religion;  on  God’s  Mercy;  and  on  not  discerning 
the  Body  of  the  Lord.  In  the  course  of  this 
last  he  says: 

“To  disperse  apprehension,  lower  degrees  of 
piety  have  been  declared  sufficient  and  the 
dangers  of  reception  have  been  extenuated; 
nor  have  any  arts  of  interpretation  been  un¬ 
tried,  or  any  conjecture  been  forgotten,  to 
assign  to  the  words  of  the  text  a  sense  less  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  unworthy  communicant. 
Thus  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostle  have 
lost  their  efficacy  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
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have  no  longer  restrained  the  licentiousness  of 
the  profligate,  or  disturbed  the  indolence  of 
the  supine.” 

There  is  much  in  this  sermon  that  reads  like 
an  anticipation  of  the  Tractarianism  of  a  later 
generation.  The  last  two  discourses  of  the 
volume  are  an  excellent  philosophical  treatise 
(very  much  in  the  manner  of  Paley)  on  the 
Duties  of  Government;  and  a  High  Tory  sermon 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I: 

“The  rage  of  faction  was  disproportionate 
to  the  provocation  received,  the  violence  was 
more  than  the  cause  could  justify.  No  secur¬ 
ities  could  quiet  suspicion,  no  concessions 
could  satisfy  exorbitance.  Usurpation  was 
added  to  usurpation;  demand  was  accumu¬ 
lated  on  demand ;  insult  was  added  to  insult, 
and  exaction  to  exaction.  The  end  was  unjust 
the  means  illegal.  The  lowest  and  basest 
were  encouraged  by  men  a  little  higher  than 
themselves.  Those  who  were  grown  impatient 
of  obedience,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  power 
of  commanding.” 

Volume  II  comprises  thirteen  sermons.  The 
subjects  are  the  Friendship  of  Husband  and 
Wife;  Delay  of  Repentance;  Hardness  of 
Heart;  Christian  Charity;  Divine  Providence 
vindicated;  Pride  and  Humility;  Searching  into 
Antiquity  and  Walking  in  the  Old  Paths;  Vain 
Conceit;  Preparation  for  Holy  Communion; 
Reaping  what  we  Sow;  Sympathy  and  Courtesy 
among  Christians;  the  Vanity  of  human  pro- 
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jects  ;  and  the  Rites  of  the  Church  the  Form  of 
Godliness.  The  discourses  are  well  arranged  and 
divided,  full  of  solid  matter;  and  with  slight 
changes  of  phrase  and  modernisation  of  expres¬ 
sion  might  be  preached  with  profit  and  effect  to 
a  congregation  of  the  present  day,  though  their 
length  would  give  rise  to  some  impatience.  They 
certainly  show  Johnson  “in  his  best  manner”; 
there  is  nothing  turgid  or  pompous  in  their 
diction,  the  English  is  majestic  indeed  but  clear 
as  crystal,  a  noble  vehicle  for  very  noble 
thoughts.  Johnson  is  here  as  readable  as  Blair, 
but  there  is  more  dogma  by  far,  and  more 
treading  “  in  the  old  paths  ”  on  a  subsoil  of  sturdy 
common-sense. 

Apart  from  the  Methodist  revival,  the  age  in 
which  Johnson  lived  knew  little  of  religious 
fervour.  The  average  eighteenth-century  sermon 
was  so  much  cold  reasoning,  ethical  dissertation, 
passionless  exhortation.  But  the  pulpit  dis¬ 
courses  of  Samuel  Johnson  were  not  of  such  a 
fashion.  Johnson  was  always  perplexing  those 
around  him  (Deists  and  Socinians  as  so  many  of 
them  half-unconsciously  were)  by  the  awful 
reality  of  his  beliefs  and  the  deep  sense  of  his 
responsibility  to  a  higher  power.  His  sermons 
reflected  the  man.  In  them,  behind  the  reason¬ 
ing  and  the  ethics  and  the  exhortation,  is  the 
Christian  Faith.  Hence,  they  breathe  forth  a  very 
genuine  emotion.  For  Johnson  wrote  always,  as 
it  were,  on  his  knees;  and  with  ear  strained  to 
catch  the  accents  of  some  guiding  Voice. 
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THE  present  writer’s  earliest  recollections 
are  of  an  old-fashioned  square  of  solid, 
red-brick,  Georgian  houses,  all  long  since 
"  improved  ”  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  the 
windows  of  his  home,  he  could  see  on  the  front 
of  an  adjoining  dwelling  a  stone  tablet  which 
bore  the  legend: 

HERE  EDMUND  HECTOR  WAS  THE  HOST 

AND 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON 
THE  GUEST. 

This  Edmund  Hector  was  a  Lichfield  man 
who  practised  in  Birmingham  as  a  surgeon  from 
about  the  year  1731, 1  and  whose  praises  in 
graceful  Latinity  may  yet  be  read  on  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  church  of  St.  Philip  in  that  city. 
His  sister  was  Dr.  Johnson’s  first  love ;  Boswell 
saw  her  fifty  years  later,  “  a  clergyman’s  widow, 
advanced  in  age,  a  genteel  woman,  very  agree¬ 
able  and  well-bred.”2  Hector  had  been  the 
Doctor’s  school-mate  in  the  early  Lichfield  days, 
and  almost  all  we  know  of  that  period  of  John¬ 
son’s  life  we  learn  from  the  good  surgeon’s 
reminiscences.  He  it  is  who  has  told  us  of  John¬ 
son’s  predominance  over  the  other  boys,  the 
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submission  and  deference  with  which  they 
treated  him,  how  he  would  help  his  favourites  in 
their  lessons,  how  he  seemed  to  learn  by  intui¬ 
tion,  how  he  never  forgot  anything  he  either 
heard  or  read. 

When,  as  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  Johnson 
drifted  to  Birmingham,  it  was  by  Hector’s 
invitation.  Johnson  was  then  poor,  unknown, 
very  forlorn.  His  sole  employment  so  far  had 
been  that  of  usher  in  a  boys’  school,  a  life  to  him 
of  most  painful  and  irksome  drudgery,  “as  un¬ 
varied,’’  he  said,  “as  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.” 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  described  him  at  that  time 
as  proud  and  poor,  his  toes  through  his  shoes, 
with  little  meat,  and  less  hope — “a  truculent, 
raw-boned  figure,  stoically  shut  up,  silently 
enduring  in  a  world  of  darkest  gloom.”3'  Hector, 
and  his  friend  Warren,  the  only  Birmingham 
bookseller  of  the  time,  tried  to  get  literary  work 
for  him,  and  for  a  wrhile  he  wrote  for  Warren’s 
newspaper.  Then  one  day  there  came  to  him 
the  idea  of  his  first  book.  He  had  once,  when  in 
Oxford,  seen  in  the  library  of  Pembroke  College 
a  book  of  travels  in  Abyssinia  by  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit  named  Lobo,  which  had  interested  him. 
He  would  translate  it  into  English,  edit  and 
abridge  it,  and  perhaps  it  might  find  favour 
with  the  public;  and  bring  some  profit  to  himself. 
No  copy  of  it  could  be  found  in  Birmingham, 
so  he  borrowed  one  from  his  College,  and — 
though  very  ill  at  the  time — began  his  projected 
work. 
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His  first  book  was  written  in  curious  fashion. 
Johnson  lay  in  bed,  the  great  quarto  propped  up 
before  him.  At  a  table  at  his  side  sat  Mr.  Hector. 
Johnson  dictated  and  Hector  wrote.  The  latter, 
as  they  were  written,  carried  the  sheets  to  an 
obscure  printer  named  Osborne,  and  corrected 
the  proofs,  Johnson  scarce  glancing  at  them 
himself.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1735  now 
lies  before  us.  Although  produced,  as  we  know, 
in  Birmingham,  it  purports  to  be  “Printed  for 
A.  Bettesworth  and  C.  Hitch  at  the  Red  Lyon 
in  Paternoster  Row.”  The  type  is  clear  and 
good,  the  title-page  printed  in  two  colours;  the 
head  and  tail  pieces  of  the  chapters,  and  the 
initial  letters,  are  extremely  quaint;  the  pages 
some  four  hundred  in  number,  the  size  octavo. 
For  his  labour  and  the  vigorous  exertions  of  his 
mind,  Johnson  received  the  princely  sum  of  five 
guineas ! 

The  Portuguese  missionary,  Jerome  Lobo,  S.J., 
who  flourished  from  1593  to  1678,  arrived  in 
Abyssinia  with  eight  or  nine  companions  in  the 
year  1625.  For  a  decade  he  travelled  about  as 
Superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  keeping  his  eyes 
open  and  noting  down  valuable  facts  about  the 
land,  the  people,  and  the  Nile.  Then  death 
snatched  away  the  Emperor  who  protected  him, 
and  he  had  to  fly  the  country.  He  betook  him¬ 
self  to  India,  was  shipwrecked  off  Natal, 
captured  by  pirates,  and  finally  reached  Lisbon 
to  write  his  memoirs,  which  have  never  been 
printed  and  are  said  still  to  exist,  there.  Years 
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afterwards,  a  certain  Abbe  Le  Grand,  an  ex- 
Oratorian  who  has  written  an  interesting  History 
of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII  (in  which  he 
defends  Sander  and  refutes  Bishop  Burnet), 
became  Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy 
in  Portugal.  He  happened  to  see  Lobo’s 
Abyssinian  manuscript,  translated  it  into  French, 
published  it  in  quarto  at  Paris  in  1728,  and  added 
to  the  work  fifteen  learned  dissertations  of  his  own 
on  the  history  and  religion  of  Abyssinia,  on  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  on  Prester  John,  on  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  King  Solomon’s  fleet,  and  so  forth.  This 
was  the  book  that  attracted  Johnson’s  attention 
at  Pembroke  College,  and  which  was  rendered  into 
English  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Johnson’s  Preface  is  very  characteristic  and 
in  his  best  manner,  brilliant  and  energetic  in 
expression.  Boswell  gives  us  several  extracts 
from  it,  which  he  tells  us  delighted  the  critical 
sagacity  of  Edmund  Burke.  Johnson  speaks 
highly  of  Lobo,  who  in  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narrative  seemed  to  him  to  have  copied  Nature 
from  the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  not  his 
imagination,  but  his  senses.  Here  are  scientific 
investigations,  not  incredible  travellers’  tales. 
Here  one  meets  “  no  Basilisks  that  destroy  with 
their  eyes,  no  crocodiles  that  devour  their  prey 
with  tears.”  He  apologises  for  his  compression 
of  the  original,  frankly  owns  that  he  has  taken 
great  liberties  with  the  text,  and  styles  his  work 
rather  an  epitome  than  a  translation. 

Abyssinia,  when  Lobo  entered  it,  had  been  for 
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centuries  enslaved  by  the  Monophysite  heresy. 
Dominican  and  other  missionaries  had  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  Middle  Ages  penetrated  its  fast¬ 
nesses,  only  to  be  driven  out  or  put  to  death. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  made  a 
fresh  attempt,  which  Lobo  describes.  Then  once 
more  the  executioner  did  his  work,  the  curtains 
of  darkness  fell,  and  Abyssinian  Christianity  had 
no  further  contact  with  Rome  until  almost 
our  own  time.  The  French  physician  Poncet 
(whose  memoirs  Lobo  adds  to  and  incorporates 
with  his  own)  was  the  only  European  to  visit 
Abyssinia  until  Bruce  went  there  in  1769. 

Lobo  had  a  hard  and  dangerous  time  of  it, 
his  immediate  predecessors  had  been  murdered, 
he  himself  was  wounded  and  imprisoned  before 
he  could  settle  in  the  country.  At  intervals  he 
was  bitten  by  serpents,  poisoned  by  the  people, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  alive.  But 
he  never  lost  courage,  laboured  without  ceasing 
to  bring  Abyssinia  into  Catholic  unity,  and 
throughout  quietly  continued  his  scientific 
investigations.  They  are  admirably  summarised 
in  a  notice  of  Johnson's  book  which  came  out 
soon  after  the  author’s  death.4  Lobo’s  work 
teems  with  important  matter,  and  was  long  the 
primary  authority  on  Abyssinia.  He  describes 
the  boundaries  and  provinces  of  that  country  as 
they  were  when  he  visited  it,  its  diversity  of 
nationalities  and  religions,  its  laws,  customs 
climates  and  agriculture.  Its  Christianity, 
disfigured  by  superstition  and  overladen  with 
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ceremonies  borrowed  from  Judaism,  is  set  forth 
in  great  detail.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
flora  and  fauna,  the  marriage  customs,  the 
coinage,  the  mercantile  systems.  But  the  fullest 
and  most  valuable  section  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  sources,  windings,  cataracts  and  inun¬ 
dations  of  the  Nile,  and  which  very  largely 
added  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  of 
that  wondrous  stream  “in  whose  choice  it  is  to 
bless  men  with  abundance,  or  to  deprive  them 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

J ohnson’s  adaptation  had  a  momentary  success. 
But  in  the  course  of  years  it  became  forgotten. 
His  name  was  not  on  its  title-page,  and  in  the 
days  of  his  celebrity  and  fame  few  connected  it 
with  him.  When  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  17 87 
published  his  collected  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Works  in  eleven  volumes,  it  was  not  included. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  three  supplemental 
volumes  added  by  Stockdale  during  the  year 
following.  However,  in  1789  a  new  edition  of 
this  first  work  of  Johnson’s  pen  (a  book  of 
which  he  had  in  conversation  with  his  friends 
often  avowed  himself  the  author)  was  brought 
out  by  a  certain  George  Gleig,  of  Stirling.5 
Gleig  was  then  a  quite  unknown  young  clergy¬ 
man,  but  he  became  in  after  years  Bishop  of 
Brechin  and  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  in  1793  editor  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The 
hour  of  publication  was  singularly  opportune. 
England  just  then  rang  with  the  fame  and 
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adventures  of  James  Bruce,  the  great  Abys¬ 
sinian  traveller,  his  exploits  and  his  marvellous 
tales,  at  first  received  with  much  scepticism  and 
incredulity,  but  later  on  proved  and  verified  up 
to  the  hilt.  His  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source 
of  the  Nile  had  not  yet  been  issued,  but  he  was 
the  central  lion  of  every  literary  and  social 
salon.  He  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  exciting 
the  curiosity  of  the  English  people  with  regard 
to  Abyssinia.  For  the  moment,  a  re-issue  of 
Johnson’s  old  book  (this  time  with  the  author’s 
name  upon  its  cover)  might  do  something  to 
gratify  it.  The  venture  was  successful,  and  the 
Monthly  Review  thought  the  “literary  world 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gleig  ”  for  his  production.  When 
Boswell’s  immortal  Life  appeared  in  1791,  the 
whole  story  of  the  writing  of  Johnson’s  first  work 
was  made  known,  and  his  authorship  vindicated 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  information  was  acquired 
at  first  hand  from  Mr.  Hector.  The  book  was 
subsequently  included  by  Pinkerton  in  his 
celebrated  collection  of  travels.6  And  there  has 
been  within  recent  years  a  reprint  in  a  popular 
series. 

Dr.  Johnson  never  quite  forgot  his  first 
interest  in  Abyssinia.  His  youthful  study  of  its 
history  and  manners  was,  Boswell  thought,  the 
remote  occasion  of  his  making  that  country  the 
scene  of  his  philosophical  romance  of  Rasselas. 
Indeed  the  very  name  of  “  Rasselas  Christos  ”  is 
that  of  a  noted  Abyssinian  general  who  figures 
in  Lobo’s  pages.  And  possibly  Johnson  was 
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influenced  by  Lobo’s  work  in  other  and  higher 
directions.  For  the  Catholic  religion  is  seen  in 
Lobo’s  Travels  in  a  very  attractive  light,  its 
missionaries  are  zealous  for  their  faith,  happy  in 
their  setting  forth  of  its  doctrine  and  practice. 
Was  it  not  perhaps  because  of  his  early  associa¬ 
tion  with  Lobo  that  Dr.  Johnson  became 
throughout  his  life  distinguished  above  all  his 
contemporaries  for  his  kindly,  appreciative,  and 
intelligent  attitude  towards  Catholicism? 


x  Memorials  of  the  Old  Square,  Birmingham.  Hill  and  Dent, 
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*  A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  etc.  With  other  Tracts  not  published 
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6  A  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  John  Pin¬ 
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IN  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  a 
monument  by  Flaxman,  with  a  long  and 
sonorous  inscription  in  the  manner  of  the 
time,  to  the  memory  of  Pasquale  de  Paoli,  the 
Garibaldi  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Upper 
Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  in  South 
Audley  Street,  we  may  see  the  homes  in  which 
General  Paoli  lived  as  an  honoured  exile.  And 
in  old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard,  the  sexton  will 
point  out  the  spot  where  his  remains  long  rested, 
until  in  our  own  day  they  were  taken  back  to  his 
beloved  Corsica. 

Our  English  Catholic  forefathers,  who  heard 
Mass  in  the  Sardinian  and  the  other  Embassy 
Chapels,  must  often  have  looked  with  interest 
at  this  foreigner  of  singularly  noble  bearing  who 
shared  in  their  devotions;  and  no  one  was  more 
welcome  than  he  at  the  meetings  of  the  famous 
Literary  Club,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Reynolds,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
were  his  admiring  friends.  George  III  never 
signed  a  warrant  for  a  government  pension  with 
greater  willingness  than  that  which  bore  the 
name  of  Paoli. 

As  the  General  walked  the  quiet  London 
streets,  what  memories  were  his !  His  early  days 
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in  his  native  Corsica,  his  hatred  of  the  Genoese 
oppressors  of  the  island,  his  friendship  and  his 
rivalry  with  the  Bonaparte  family  (some  have 
it  he  was  Napoleon’s  god-father  at  baptism),  his 
exile  and  military  education  at  Naples,  his 
return  to  Corsica,  his  nomination  as  Dictator 
and  Generalissimo,  his  terrible  struggle,  first 
with  Genoa,  then  with  France;  his  wise  rule  and 
excellent  laws,  the  birth  of  a  nation  his  own 
work;  the  years  of  splendid  guerilla  warfare,  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigner,  the  final  terrible 
battle,  the  cutting  his  way  through  the  flower 
of  the  French  troops,  the  refuge  found  on  a 
British  frigate,  the  enthusiastic  welcome  in 
London,  the  kindly  words  of  George  III. 

Paoli  was  a  great  man,  and  no  biographical 
dictionary  could  be  complete  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  notice  of  him.  But  fate  had  more  in  store 
for  him  than  this.  He  was  to  be  one  of  the 
favoured  few  who  should  not  only  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  posterity,  but  who  should  also  live  to 
posterity.  Like  Johnson,  he  was  destined  to  be 
immortalised  by  the  dramatic  genius  of  that 
greatest  of  interviewers,  that  supreme  artist, 
James  Boswell. 

In  1765,  Boswell,  a  young  man  of  five  and 
twenty,  arrived  in  Corsica.  He  was  even  then 
a  born  hero-worshipper,  and  a  great  hunter  of 
social  and  literary  celebrities.  Already  he  had 
tried  his  hand  on  Dr.  Johnson,  though  so  far 
the  friendship  was  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Hume,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Keith,  Churchill  and 
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Wilkes  had  each  in  their  turn  been  his  quarry. 
Later  on  he  was  to  hunt  down  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  and  many  a  lesser  lion,  before  his  final 
and  exclusive  concentration  on  Johnson.  In 
going  to  Corsica,  his  object  was  to  fasten  himself 
upon  Paoli,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
power  as  a  patriot.  He  would  interview  him, 
tear  the  heart  out  of  his  personality,  squeeze 
his  brains,  take  down  his  table-talk,  become 
closely  associated  with  him,  and  shine  in  con¬ 
sequence  for  ever  after  with  a  reflected  glory. 
Incidentally,  he  would  write  up  Corsica,  which 
no  one  in  his  own  world  had  ever  before  thought 
of  visiting. 

It  was  an  age  of  “labels” — “Capability  Brown,” 
“Single-speech Hamilton,”  “Conversation Sharp’ ’ 
and  the  like;  he  would  be  “Corsica  Boswell”! 
And  he  certainly  was.  He  succeeded  in  all  he 
had  proposed  to  himself.  Paoli  became  his  life¬ 
long  friend,  and  no  one  ever  henceforth  thought 
or  spoke  of  Corsica  without  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  Boswell  too. 

Three  years  after  his  visit  to  Paoli  came  out 
his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica  with  the  sub¬ 
title  and  Memoirs  of  Pascal  Paoli.  This  was 
preceded  by  a  long  introductory  Account  of 
Corsica,  containing  what  would  nowadays  be 
looked  for  on  the  subject  in  an  encyclopaedia,  in 
manuals  of  history  and  geography,  and  in 
Murray  or  Baedeker.  There  have  been  many 
books  on  Corsica  since,  Boswell’s  (says  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan)  remains  still  “  by  far  the  best.” 
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The  success  of  the  book  was  instantaneous, 
and  made  the  youthful  author  celebrated.  The 
King,  who  was  a  great  reader,  said  of  it  to  Paoli 
in  an  audience  he  accorded  him  in  the  days  of 
his  exile  “Boswell’s  book  is  written  con  sfiirito.” 
Horace  Walpole  thought  it  paved  the  way  for 
Paoli’s  English  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year. 
Gray  was  “strongly  pleased  and  moved  by  it.” 
Not  only  the  highly-critical  Walpole,  but 
Lyttelton,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  General  Oglethorpe 
and  David  Garrick  were  delighted  with  it. 
Johnson  thought  it  “in  a  very  high  degree  curious. 
I  know  not  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity  is 
better  excited  or  better  gratified.” 

The  author  followed  up  his  book  by  a  volume 
of  British  Essays  in  behalf  of  the  Brave  Corsicans, 
preached  a  crusade  for  the  patriots,  raised 
subscriptions  for  them,  interviewed  the  elder 
Pitt  to  press  their  claims,  and  finally  made  his 
celebrated  and  dramatic  appearance  at  the 
Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratford  in  1769  in  the 
costume  of  a  Corsican  chief.  Truly  “Corsica 
Boswell”  ! 

The  first  edition,  published  by  Dilly  in  the 
Poultry  (he  gave  a  hundred  guineas  for  the 
manuscript)  and  printed  at  the  Foulis  Press  in 
Glasgow,  was  followed  by  a  second  in  the  same 
year,  and  by  a  third  in  1769.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
reprinted  it  in  1879,  bound  up  with  other  matter. 
And  now  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  1923  gives  us  an  edition 
of  the  Tour  by  itself,  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
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duction  by  a  well-known  editor  and  scholar. 
These  are  the  only  English  versions,  but  from 
the  first  there  have  been  numerous  translations 
in  French,  German,  Dutch  and  Italian.  Boswell's 
most  ardent  desire  was  for  literary  fame.  The 
Life  of  fohnson  lay  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead, 
but,  thanks  to  his  Corsica,  he  could  already  (as 
he  himself  wrote)  “walk  among  the  rocks  and 
woods  of  my  ancestors  with  an  agreeable 
consciousness  that  I  have  done  something 
worthy." 

When  Boswell  arrived  in  Corsica,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Doge  and  Senate  of 
Genoa  were  praying  for  peace,  and  their  remain¬ 
ing  garrisons  were  cooped  up  helpless  in  the 
comers  of  the  island.  Having  braved  the  danger 
of  capture  by  Barbary  pirates,  and  well-furnished 
with  British  passports  and  credentials,  Boswell 
landed  at  a  Corsican  harbour  and  made  his  way 
to  Corte,  the  capital.  He  presented  himself  to 
the  General  who  was  at  first  very  suspicious  of 
him  and  took  him  for  a  spy.  “He  wrote  down  all 
I  said,"  Paoli  remarked  long  afterwards,  “when¬ 
ever  I  looked  at  him,  there  in  his  hands  were  his 
notebooks  and  his  pencil."  How  like  the  Boswell 
of  later  years ! 

But  Boswell's  true  character  soon  became 
known,  and  all  fear  of  him  was  laid  aside. 
Presently  the  Corsicans  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  he  was  a  kind  of  informal  ambassador 
from  England,  and  there  was  no  honour  too 
great  for  him.  The  General’s  splendidly- 
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caparisoned  horse  was  at  his  service,  soldiers 
attended  him,  and  his  morning  chocolate  was 
served  on  a  silver  salver  adorned  with  the  arms 
of  Corsica.  He  frequently  dined  with  Paoli,  and 
was  visited  by  all  the  nobility. 

Now  and  again,  the  little  faults  of  character* 
for  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  one  day  sternly 
rebuke  him,  peep  out: 

“Throughout  all  Corsica,  there  is  hardly  an 
inn,  and  before  I  was  accustomed  to  the 
Corsican  hospitality,  I  sometimes  forgot  my¬ 
self,  and  imagining  I  was  in  a  publick  house, 
called  for  what  I  wanted,  with  the  tone  which 
one  uses  in  calling  to  the  waiters  at  an  inn. 
I  did  so  at  Pino,  asking  for  a  variety  of  things 
at  once;  when  Signora  Tomasi,  perceiving  my 
mistake,  looked  in  my  face  and  smiled,  saying 
with  much  calmness  and  good  nature,  ‘One 
thing  after  another,  Sir.’  ” 

The  strange  tastes  which  were  afterwards  so 
often  to  lead  him  to  visit  felons  in  Newgate,  and 
to  witness  public  executions  at  Tyburn,  were 
already  in  course  of  development.  He  went  to 
see  three  murderers  in  their  cells  at  the  castle 
of  Corte;  and  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
common  hangman,  who  “seemed  sensible  of  his 
situation,  and  held  down  his  head  like  an 
abhorred  outcast.” 

Of  all  the  good  things  in  the  book,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive — Boswell  at 
his  lightest: 
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“One  day  they  must  needs  hear  me  play 
upon  my  German  flute.  I  gave  them  one  or 
two  Italian  airs,  and  then  some  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  old  Scotch  tunes.  The  Corsicans  were 
charmed  with  the  specimens  I  gave  them, 
though  I  may  now  say  they  were  very  indif¬ 
ferently  performed .  My  good  friends  would  also 
have  an  English  song.  I  sung  them  ‘Hearts 
of  Oak/  and  translated  it  into  Italian  for  them. 
Never  did  I  see  men  so  delighted.  It  was 
quite  a  joyous  riot.  I  fancied  myself  to  be  a 
recruiting  sea  officer.  I  fancied  all  my  chorus 
of  Corsicans  aboard  the  British  fleet.” 

Alike  in  the  Tour,  and  in  its  introduction, 
there  is  much  of  Catholic  interest.  Boswell 
tells  us  that  there  were  in  Corsica  at  that  time 
sixty-five  houses  of  Franciscan  friars  of  various 
sorts,  two  of  Jesuits,  two  of  Dominicans,  and 
five  of  Servites,  yet  not  a  single  nunnery.  Some 
of  these  convents  had  “not  inelegant”  churches, 
large  and  well  laid-out  gardens,  good  vineyards 
and  abundant  supply  of  bee-hives.  Boswell 
often  lodged  in  them,  and  learnt  “to  repair  to  my 
dormitory  as  if  I  had  been  a  friar  for  years.”  He 
would  go  to  choir  with  them,  listen  to  the  organs, 
and  admire  the  carving  of  the  altars.  “The 
services  were  conducted  with  propriety.”  He 
says  he  was  never  looked  on  as  a  heretic,  and 
“difference  of  faith  was  forgotten  in  hospitality.” 

The  Corsicans  were  very  zealous  in  their  faith, 
Boswell  thought,  and  he  invariably  speaks  of  it 
with  respect. 
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“At  sunset  the  people  sing  the  Ave  Maria, 
with  great  devotion  and  some  melody.  It 
was  pleasing  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  and  to  hear  them  offering  up  their 
evening  orisons.” 

He  was  enormously  impressed  by  General 
Paoli’s  deep  religious  feeling  and  theological 
conversations.  He  never  felt  his  mind  more 
elevated,  he  tells  us,  than  when  one  day  at 
dinner  the  Dictator  of  Corsica  gave  the  principal 
arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

He  stands  up  stoutly  for  the  monks  and  friars, 
their  piety,  sober  ideas,  serenity  and  peace  of 
mind.  Their  preaching,  too,  pleased  him: 

“I  was  curious  to  hear  a  Corsican  sermon. 
At  the  parish  church  our  priest  did  very  well. 
His  text  was  in  the  Psalms:  They  go  down 
alive  into  the  pit.’  After  endeavouring  to 
move  our  passions  with  a  description  of  the 
horrors  of  hell,  he  told  us  ‘St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
wished  to  be  laid  on  the  mouth  of  this  dreadful 
pit,  that  she  might  stop  it  up,  so  that  no 
more  unhappy  souls  should  fall  into  it.  I 
confess,  my  brethren,  I  have  not  the  zeal  of 
holy  St.  Catherine.  But  I  do  what  I  can,  I 
warn  you  how  to  avoid  it.’  He  then  gave 
us  some  practical  advice,  and  concluded.” 
Boswell  was  very  fortunate  in  the  Corsican 
priests  he  met.  They  were  fine  fellows.  The 
superior  of  the  Franciscans  was  “a  resolute 
divine,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  army.” 
Another  was  “a  man  of  much  address.”  A 
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Servite  friar  had  talent  and  virtue  “united  with 
a  singular  decency  and  sweetness  of  manners.” 
One  of  his  hospitable  country  hosts  was  just 
"such  a  venerable  hermit  as  we  read  of  in  the  old 
romances.”  Others  were  possessed  of  learning 
and  abilities,  and  of  “animated  discourse.”  But 
they  were  not  above  pulling  his  leg: 

“They  were  a  pretty  droll  society  of  monks 
in  the  convent  at  Ornano.  When  I  told  them 
that  I  was  an  Englishman,  ‘Aye,  aye/  said 
one  of  them,  ‘as  was  well  observed  by  a  reverend 
Bishop,  when  telling  of  your  pretended  refor¬ 
mation,  Angli  olim  angeli,  nunc  diaboli.  The 
English  formerly  angels  now  devils/  I 
looked  upon  this  as  an  honest  effusion  of 
spiritual  zeal.  The  fathers  took  good  care  of 
me  in  temporals.” 

And  so  we  leave  the  Tour — a  thoroughly 
characteristic  piece  of  Boswell’s  best  work,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  travel-books  in  our 
language. 


HANNAH  MORE  AND  JOSEPH 
BERINGTON. 


DR.  JOHNSON,  like  other  great  men  in 
whose  lives  the  domesticities  played  but 
a  small  part,  was  after  his  peculiar 
fashion  a  squire  of  dames.  He  looked  upon  him¬ 
self,  he  tells  us,  as  “very  polite,”  and  if  his  most 
studied  elaboration  of  homage  was  reserved  for 
an  archbishop,  he  could  be  very  courtier-like 
with  the  ladies,  and  was  at  times  quite  eager  to 
show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry. 

His  attitude  towards  the  middle-aged,  blue¬ 
stocking  coterie  was  an  attractive  mixture  of 
spiritual  direction,  intellectual  coquetry,  and 
tender  friendship.  But  he  most  completely 
melted  and  softened  when  in  the  company  of 
one  or  two  younger  ladies  with  claims  to  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction  who  were  admitted  into  his 
circle.  Of  these  youthful  favourites,  not  the 
least  was  Hannah  More — when  with  her,  the 
tiger  in  him  was  quite  subdued,  and  he  became 
positively  kittenish. 

Hannah  More  is  hardly  a  name  to-day.  We 
look  vaguely  at  her  prim,  demure  picture  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  we  somehow 
connect  her  with  the  early  pioneers  of  education, 
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and  with  crude  efforts  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  that  is  about  all.  “Her  works  are 
dust,  and  her  words  dim  with  unconquerable 
rust.”  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  the  book¬ 
shops  were  filled  with  battling  crowds  intent 
on  procuring  the  four  volumes  of  her  memoirs. 
And  but  a  few  years  before  this,  her  shrewdly 
worded,  sensible  tracts  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects  were  circulated  at  the  rate  of  a  couple 
of  million  copies  yearly;  while,  earlier  still,  her 
tragedy  of  Percy  was  played  by  the  immortal 
Garrick  to  overflowing  houses,  amid  bursts  of 
applause  and  general  approbation  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  in  her  serene  old  age,  her  rural 
retreat  in  remote  Somerset  was  a  regular  place  of 
pious  pilgrimage  for  all  devotees  of  good  works 
and  religious  philanthropy.  t 

Her  life  divides  itself  into  two  sections,  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  if  separated  into 
watertight  compartments.  In  the  first,  her 
early  womanhood,  she  was  the  spoilt  pet  of 
Johnson  and  the  brilliant  men  who  circled 
around  him.  A  witty  talker,  a  letter  writer  who 
could  rival  Horace  Walpole  himself,  an  author 
of  clever  verses  and  impromptu  squibs,  ever  full 
of  vivacity  and  charm,  yet  withal  of  absolute 
simplicity  and  naturalness;  encouraged  and 
complimented  by  Reynolds  and  Burke,  Gibbon 
and  Goldsmith,  a  Montagu  and  a  Thrale,  her 
days  passed  in  a  round  of  dinners,  routs  and 
plays.  Bishops  and  deans  (especially  Bishops!), 
duchesses  and  Lord  Chancellors,  poets  and 
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historians,  all  alike  professed  themselves  her 
admirers. 

But  the  later  and  longer  portion  of  her  career 
makes  a  different  appeal.  She  had  now  been 
“  converted,"  and  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  the 
word.  Her  letters  lose  their  brilliance  and  be¬ 
come  heavy  as  lead,  and,  eschewing  polite 
assemblies  and  the  company  of  authors  and  wits, 
she  enters  on  a  life  of  great  usefulness  and  untir¬ 
ing  benevolence  it  is  true,  but  as  it  seems  to  us  of 
unnecessary  primness,  dullness,  and  drabness. 
The  particular  form  of  religion  she  affected  seemed 
to  involve  a  certain  repellant  gloom,  so  that  the 
good  done  often  lost  its  effect  and  its  charm 
through  ugly  defects  of  manner  and  phrase. 
Why  is  it  that  Puritanism  has  this  deadening 
effect  on  its  votaries?  Real  religion  as  such 
never  has.  Blaise  Pascal  and  Francis  of  Sales 
were  religious  if  ever  men  were,  yet  religion  in 
them  never  killed  the  delicate  irony  and  literary 
grace  of  the  one,  or  the  playful  fancy  and  tender 
humour  of  the  other.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Hannah  More. 

And  now  she  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a 
positive  fetish  of  extreme  Sabbatarianism,  and 
to  enter  on  a  regular  campaign  against  the 
theatre,  and  what  she.  styled  “the  minor  immor¬ 
alities,”  the  little  habits  and  gaieties  in  which 
most  people  would  not  see  even  the  shadow  of 
sin.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  she 
became  eaten  up  with  “No  Popery.”  She  was 
of  the  sort  that  sees  Jesuits  everywhere,  and  in 
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whose  vision  the  Scarlet  Woman  looms  terrific¬ 
ally  large  and  distinct.  She  could  not  speak  or 
write  of  the  ancient  Faith  but  with  asperity  and 
injustice. 

And  yet  her  chosen  friend,  the  object  of  her 
devotion  and  reverence,  was  a  Catholic  and  a 
staunch  one  at  that.  Mrs.  Garrick,  the  Viennese 
dancer  who  had  made  the  greatest  of  actors  such 
a  good  wife,  and  who  survived  him  over  forty 
years,  was  one  of  the  most  respected  of  women 
and  had  won  a  distinct  and  honoured  place  in 
general  society.  She  never  referred  to  her 
religion,  never  discussed  it  or  obtruded  it,  but 
it  was  always  there.  Everyone  knew  it  had  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  that  if  she  stayed  in  a 
country  house  she  would  post  up  to  Town  for 
the  Sunday  sooner  than  miss  her  Mass.  And 
Hannah  More  was  her  constant  visitor  and  com¬ 
panion.  Moreover,  when  the  French  Revolution 
came,  and  the  poor,  forlorn  emigre  clergy 
poured  into  England,  Hannah  More  opened  her 
house  at  Bath  to  them,  cheerfully  received  them 
at  her  table,  and  wrote  a  little  book  for  them  the 
profits  of  which  (£240)  she  paid  into  their  funds. 
Yet  for  all  this,  she  hardly  took  up  her  pen  in 
her  later  years  without  saying  something  unjust 
and  disagreeable  about  Catholics.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age  and  of  her  school,  still  it 
seemed  a  blemish  in  one  otherwise  so  good. 
Catholics  were  stung  and  hurt  by  it,  and  even¬ 
tually  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them 
ventured  on  a  protest. 
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Joseph  Berington,  whom,  perhaps  confusing 
him  with  his  cousin  Bishop  Berington,  one  of 
the  Vicars  Apostolic,  the  editor  of  Hannah 
More’s  Memoirs  oddly  calls  “the  Pope’s  Vicar- 
General,’’  was  in  some  respects  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  English  Catholic  writer  of  the  day.  In 
his  hidden,  laborious,  and  edifying  pastoral  life 
he  was  just  the  typical  priest  of  his  period,  but 
he  was  distinguished  among  his  brethren  by  his 
brilliant  scholarly  attainments,  his  gift  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  his  stores  of  erudition.  His  master¬ 
piece,  The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
has  been  warmly  praised  by  such  a  discerning 
critic  as  Hazlitt,  and  is  still  printed  among 
Bohn’s  Classics.  Mr.  Berington  was,  however, 
regarded  by  many  Catholics  with  some  distrust 
on  account  of  the  singular  liberality  of  some  of 
his  views,  which  were  held  to  pass  the  limits  of 
orthodoxy,  and  his  tendency  to  minimise  and 
explain  away  some  of  the  least  popular  doctrines 
of  his  Church.  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps, 
he  could  claim  a  hearing  from  Protestants 
which  few  others  could  obtain.  It  was  he 
who  determined  to  send  a  strong  letter  of 
protest  to  Hannah  More,  and  seriously  to 
remonstrate  with  her  on  her  wrong-headed 
bigotry. 

In  1809  he  wrote  to  her  from  his  quiet  mission 
in  Berkshire:  “You,  Madam,  have  assumed  the 
high  office  of  a  censor  of  religious  practices  and 
religious  belief.  To  pronounce  on  these  subjects 
without  danger  of  error,  a  very  accurate  know- 
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ledge  should  have  been  previously  acquired. 
This  knowledge  you  have  not  always,  even  when 
your  censure  is  peremptory.”  He  then  goes  on 
to  show  how  the  enemies  of  Catholicism  are  often 
completely  ignorant  of  the  tenets  they  attacks 
how  mistaken  are  their  impressions,  and  how 
false  their  imputations.  And  all  the  while  our1 
catechisms  and  books  of  instruction  lie  open  for 
consultation,  if  only  our  adversaries  would 
pause  to  read  therein  and  see  what  we  really  do 
believe  and  practise.  Yet  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  character  and  integrity  in  all  other 
concerns  will  malign  and  insult  and  misrepresent 
the  Catholic  faith  without  taking  the  slightest 
trouble  to  verify  their  references  and  charges. 
They  make  no  enquiries,  and  copy  servilely  from 
one  another.  “I  am  disposed  (he  continues)  to 
make  allowances  for  the  ignorant  and  weak- 
minded,  and  for  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  inquiring.  But  to  you  I  cannot 
be  so  conceding.” 

He  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  her  to  review 
the  grounds  and  justifications  of  the  opinions 
which  she  has  imbibed  against  Catholics.  He 
asks  her  to  drop  the  insulting  words  “Papist,” 
“Popery,”  “Romanist,”  with  which  her  works 
were  interlarded;  no  longer  to  say  continually 
that  Catholics  were  satisfied  with  outward 
observances  without  inward  acts,  or  that  when 
they  professed  sorrow  for  sin  it  was  without  any 
design  of  forsaking  it  ;  and  generally  to  cease 
imputing  without  proof  the  most  shocking  tenets 
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to  the  most  ancient  and  extended  of  Christian 
societies.  f 

When  she  wrote  in  reply  to  explain  and  soften 
some  of  her  harsh-seeming  utterances,  she 
charged  Berington  with  adopting  a  too  acri¬ 
monious  tone.  He  replied  that  “meekness  itself 
must  feel  irritation.”  When  Catholics  repel  and 
reply  to  the  accusations  made  against  them, 
“nothing  avails,  the  same  dish  is  served  up.” 
Wilful  misrepresentation,  irritating  absurdities, 
and  most  disgusting  charges,  a  thousand  mal¬ 
evolent  reflections  every  day  insult  their  feelings. 
“Can  you  be  surprised,  Madam,  that  I  express 
myself  with  acrimony?  The  passages  cited  from 
your  books  richly  deserve  this  harshness,  and 
indeed  more.” 

And  so  the  correspondence  closed.  It  is  not 
a  lengthy  one,  and  we  have  here  merely  indi¬ 
cated  its  drift.  Mr.  Gillow,  in  his  bibliographical 
notice  of  Berington,  speaks  of  his  letters  to 
Hannah  More  as  existing  only  in  manuscript, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  will  be  found  printed 
among  Hannah  More’s  own  voluminous  literary 
remains.  To  these  we  direct  the  curious. 

For  all  his  trouble,  Berington  apparently 
achieved  nothing.  Hannah  More’s  lack  of 
charity  and  common  justice  to  Catholics  still 
manifested  itself  in  her  later  writings,  and  so  it 
continued  to  the  end.  There  was  no  wise 
Johnson  now  at  hand  to  moderate  her.  That 
great  man,  with  his  strong  common  sense,  his 
tolerant  broadmindedness,  his  Catholic  sym- 
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pathies,  had  long  been  buried  in  his  grave  at 
Westminster.  Had  it  not  been  so,  we  can  fancy 
him  saying  of  her  criticism  what  he  once  did  of 
her  flattery:  “Dearest  lady,  consider  with  your¬ 
self  what  it  is  worth,  before  you  bestow  it  so 
freely." 


UNDER  THE  BAR 


THE  English  Catholic  squire  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  when  he  came  to  decide 
on  the  future  of  his  sons,  found  his 
choice  a  very  restricted  one.  His  first-born 
would,  no  doubt,  succeed  to  the  patrimonial 
acres,  and  carry  on  the  old  traditions.  Another, 
perhaps,  might  develop  a  vocation  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  be  satisfied  with  that  then  very 
humble,  very  obscure,  and  often  dangerous 
calling.  But  what  to  do  with  the  rest?  and 
those  were  the  days  of  large  families. 

Trade  might  claim  one,  and  (during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  though  not  so  later  on) 
without  any  loss  of  prestige,  or  any  injury  to 
family  pride.  Thus  a  fourth  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Jemingham,  of  Cossey,  became  a  well-known 
goldsmith  in  Covent  Garden,  while  the  younger 
brother  of  Alban  Butler,  although  born  of  an  old 
Northern  family  of  gentle  stock,  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  linen-draper  in  the  City.  But  the  cruel 
penal  laws  against  Catholics  altogether  excluded 
them  from  the  public  services,  the  army  and  the 
Universities,  and  put  parliamentary  life  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
closed  the  municipalities.  Finally,  the  statute 
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of  William  III  forbade  Catholics  to  exercise 
the  professions  of  barrister,  attorney  and  notary. 
Hence  the  usual  career  of  a  younger  son  was 
found  in  foreign  lands,  and  many  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholics  who  fought  for  or  served  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  Emperor  at  Vienna, 
or  the  princes  of  the  small  Italian  states. 

But  curiously  enough,  there  remained  one 
small  side-walk  of  civil  life  at  home  that  could 
still  be  paced  by  those  who  were  shut  out  by 
their  religion  from  the  broad  highway  of  English 
national  existence.  And  of  this  happy  opportu¬ 
nity  they  took  full  advantage.  There  was  in 
those  days,  and  for  generations  afterwards,  a 
class  of  lawyers,  a  sort  of  “chamber-counsel” 
who  never  went  into  open  court,  but  who  sat 
all  day  long  in  their  narrow  rooms  in  Temple  or 
Inn  of  Court  or  Chancery,  poring  over  prece¬ 
dents,  drawing  up  involved  opinions,  drafting 
many-worded  deeds,  droning  out  black-letter 
learning,  and  instilling  out-of-the-way  knowledge 
into  an  occasional  pupil.  These  were  the 
Conveyancers  and  Special  Pleaders.  They,  like 
others,  had  kept  the  necessary  number  of  Terms 
'  and  eaten  the  required  dinners  that  qualified  for 
a  call  to  the  Bar.  But  they  were  never  actually 
called,  instead  they  took  out  licences  to  practise 
‘ ‘under  the  Bar.” 

Now,  as  no  oaths  of  allegiance  and  declara¬ 
tions  against  Transubstantiation  were  demanded 
of  them,  alone  among  “counsel  learned  in  the 
law,”  they  numbered  many  Catholics  in  their 
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ranks,  and  in  course  of  time  this  branch  of  the 
profession  became  a  regular  Papist  preserve. 
Their  co-religionists  gave  them  hearty  support, 
and  sent  them  their  sons  as  pupils.  In  their 
narrow  way,  they  were  men  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  curious  learning,  and  their  industry 
brought  them  much  profitable  business. 

From  1688  to  1791,  no  Catholic  was  or  could 
be  called  to  the  Bar,  but  of  conveyancing  and 
special  pleading  they  had  almost  a  monopoly. 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  owed  his  legal  educa¬ 
tion  to  them,  and  so  did  Lord  Denman  and  many 
another. 

These  special  pleaders  \yere  highly  respected, 
and  enjoyed  great  personal  consideration,  while 
the  prolix  verbose  instruments  they  drew  up  set 
the  precedents  for  succeeding  generations  in  all 
dispositions  of  landed  estates  and  encumbered 
property.  All  of  them  were  pastmasters  in  uses, 
powers,  and  trusts. 

Not  for  these  men  were  the  more  splendid 
prizes  of  the  Law.  They  could  never  hope  to 
rival  the  eloquence  of  an  Erskine  at  the  Bar, 
never  dream  of  sitting  beside  Mansfield  on  the 
bench,  but  in  their  own  peculiar  line  they  were 
supreme,  and  they  elevated  what  might  have 
been  a  mere  barbarous  jargon  of  archaic  terms 
and  cumbrous  forms  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art. 

“Conveyancing”  (the  art  of  preparing  writings 
which  transfer  landed  property  from  one  set 
of  persons  to  another)  and  “Pleading”  (the  state¬ 
ment  in  technical  form  of  the  grounds  of  a  claim 
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brought  before  a  court)  are  very  simple  matters 
now,  and  tend  to  become  still  simpler.  It  was 
otherwise  in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  to 
grapple  with  their  complexity,  to  master  their 
niceties,  and  to  state  the  rights  transferred  or 
the  questions  in  dispute  with  absolute  correct¬ 
ness,  avoiding  a  thousand  pitfalls,  and  doing  full 
justice  to  one’s  clients,  called  for  legal  intellects 
of  the  highest  order.  These  old  Catholic  practi¬ 
tioners  “under  the  Bar”  seem  to  have  possessed 
such. 

Nor  were  they  all  mere  pedants  and  dryas- 
dusts.  And  when  they  wrote  it  was  not  always 
a  Treatise  on  Fines  and  Recoveries,  or  an 
Abridgment  of  Cases  Decided.  Some  were 
accomplished  artists  or  polite  scholars,  others 
had  a  taste  for  history  or  controversy,  one  took 
an  interest  in  the  liturgy  and  brought  out  an 
edition  of  the  Gospels. 

There  must  have  been  a  good  many  of  them, 
but  very  few  of  their  names  have  been  preserved. 
No  one  seems  to  have  written  much  about  them. 
Three  or  four  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  we 
have  discovered  traces  of  others  here  and  there. 

James  Booth,  “the  Father  of  modern  convey¬ 
ancing,”  whose  elaborate  opinions  have  been 
often  respectfully  cited  at  the  Bar  and  quoted 
from  the  Bench,  was  one  of  the  best  known; 
Matthew  Duane,  artist,  musician  and  the  most 
skilful  medallist  in  England,  was  scarcely  less 
so.  The  old  country  families,  Maires  of  Larting- 
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ton,  Plowdens  of  Plowden,  and  Eyres  of  Hassop, 
figure  in  the  list.  William  Cruise,  the  author  of 
the  Digest  of  the  Laws  on  Real  Property,  is  also 
seen  there.  Then  comes  “Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,”  who  left  a  large  fortune  entirely  to 
charity,  and  was  described  by  his  executors 
as  “a  very  regular  Christian,  and  moderate  and 
scrupulous  in  his  charges  to  his  clients.”  Finally, 
moving  on  a  wider  stage  and  forming  the  link 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  is  the  last 
of  the  race,  Charles  Butler. 

Much  of  late  years  has  been  said  about  Butler. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  and  prom¬ 
inent  layman  of  his  period,  the  most  industrious 
of  writers,  the  first  conveyancer  of  the  day, 
possessed  of  extensive  learning  and  very 
considerable  literary  skill,  and  withal  of  the 
highest  character,  he  lived  long  enough  not 
only  to  be  called  to  that  Bar  from  which  he 
and  his  co-religionists  had  been  so  long  unjustly 
excluded,  but  also  to  become  the  first  Catholic 
King’s  Counsel  since  the  reign  of  James  II. 

The  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1791,  and  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  were  the 
great  landmarks  of  Butler’s  life,  and  both  were 
largely  owing  to  his  exertions.  When  they 
passed  into  law,  the  old  Catholic  monopoly 
“under  the  Bar”  passed  out  of  existence.  Its 
raison  d’ itre  was  gone. 
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WHEN  Cervantes  created  Don  Quixote, 
the  greatest  and  most  delightful  of 
satires,  the  perfect  picture  of  Spanish 
national  life  and  manners,  that  exquisite  “Book 
of  Humanity”  as  Sainte  Beuve  calls  it,  he  had  it 
in  mind  to  laugh  away  and  burlesque  out  of 
existence  those  foolish  romances  of  chivalry  so 
prevalent  in  his  day,  which  he  held  to  be  in 
deplorable  taste  and  fraught  with  harm  for  the 
morals  of  his  country.  How  well  he  succeeded, 
all  the  world  knows. 

Two  centuries  later,  Spain  brought  forth  a 
second  Cervantes,  a  satirist  of  hardly  less 
prominence,  but  scarcely  known  to  Englishmen 
of  the  present  day.  He  too  produced  a  “Book  of 
Humanity,”  a  lively  study  of  national  character; 
he  too  had  it  in  mind  to  laugh  away  and  ridicule 
into  nothingness  something  which  he  held  to 
be  dangerous  to  Spain  and  a  slur  on  her  good 
name.  And  he,  too,  on  a  more  modest  stage, 
achieved  his  object.  His  book  in  its  only 
English  translation,  that  of  1772,  lies  before  us 
in  faded  calf  volumes  as  we  write:  The  History 
of  the  famous  Preacher,  Friar  Gerund,  de 
Campazas. 
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The  author,  still  well  remembered  in  Spain, 
which  held  a  literary  festival  in  his  honour  as 
recently  as  1903,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
centenary  of  his  birth,  was  a  Jesuit,  one  Jose 
Francesco  de  Isla,  whose  life  covered  the  years 
1703-1781.  He  was  a  professor  at  Salamanca 
and  a  popular  preacher  and  director,  with 
pronounced  literary  tastes  and  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  gifts  of  satire  and  humour.  The  wittiest 
of  the  Popes,  Benedict  XIV,  was  his  friend  and 
correspondent.  There  was  something  of  our  own 
Sterne  about  him,  something  of  Le  Sage  (his 
own  posthumous  adaptation  of  Gil  Bias  still 
holds  the  field  in  Spain),  still  more  of  Cervantes. 
The  six  volumes  of  his  sermons  and  the  four  of 
his  correspondence  lie  undisturbed  on  the  shelves, 
but  his  masterpiece.  Friar  Gerund ,  the  “preach¬ 
ing  Don  Quixote,”  a  satirical  romance  and 
humorous  biography,  has  circulated  through 
Europe  in  numerous  editions,  while  French  and 
German  translations  abound.  Through  it  he 
will  live,  perhaps  for  all  time. 

Isla  was  distressed  by  the  abuses  and  the 
decay  of  Spanish  preaching,  its  glaring  faults, 
its  puerile  deformities.  He  sought  with  caustic 
wit  to  tread  in  the  path  of  Cervantes,  to  kill  by 
ridicule,  to  reform  by  laughter,  to  utter  telling 
home-truths  by  means  of  merry  jests.  His  life 
of  an  imaginary  preaching  friar  caught  the  pub¬ 
lic  fancy,  his  castigation  of  public  absurdities 
revolutionized  Spanish  preaching  in  less  than  a 
generation.  The  first  volume  of  Friar  Gerund 
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appeared  in  1758,  and  was  an  instantaneous 
success.  All  the  same,  great  was  the  outcry 
raised  by  the  conservative  elements  in  the 
religious  orders  in  Spain,  enormous  the  scandal, 
bitter  and  relentless  the  opposition.  The 
Inquisition  was  nervous  and  suspicious:  for  the 
sake  of  peace  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Castile 
prohibited  the  work,  and  it  was  twelve  years 
before  the  second  volume  could  be  brought  out, 
and  that  only  by  stealth. 

Our  English  adaptation  was  issued  by  Thomas 
Davies,  the  bookseller,  at  the  famous  house 
(still  existing)  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
where  nine  years  before  he  had  contrived  the 
historic  meeting  of  Johnson  and  Boswell.  The 
prefatory  advertisement  is  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Baretti,  that  clever  Italian  man  of  letters 
immortalized  by  his  friendship  with  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds  and  the  Thrales,  the  translation 
itself  is  anonymous,  and  is  most  likely  the  work 
of  a  Catholic  miscellaneous  writer,  one  Thomas 
Nugent,  who  at  that  period  was  busily  producing 
English  versions  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and 
Montesquieu.  It  is  redolent  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  coarse,  racy,  eminently  virile. 

Isla  did  not  find  it  prudent  to  write  under  his 
own  name,  but  used  a  rather  transparent 
disguise.  His  book  purported  to  be  the  work  of 
a  fictitious  Francesco  de  Salazar,  curate  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  Villagarcia.  It  came  out  backed  by 
the  approbation  of  the  learned,  and  just  at 
first  even  the  Inquisition  thought  it  might  do 
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good  and  bring  about  a  wished-for  reformation, 
curb  the  extravagances  of  preaching,  and  pull 
up  a  scholasticism  run  wild.  “We  must  not  find 
fault  if  the  dose  of  salts  is  too  strong,”  said  a 
Familiar  of  the  Holy  Office,  “cancers  are  not  to 
be  cured  with  rose  water.”  All  agreed  it  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  times,  contemporaries  had 
put  it  on  a  par  with  Don  Quixote,  “  the  manners  of 
the  Spanish  friars  and  the  Spanish  vulgar,” 
wrote  one  of  them,  “are  described  to  admiration.” 

The  imaginary  author  begins  with  a  lengthy 
introduction,  setting  forth  the  intention  of  the 
work.  As  to  “Friar  Gerund,”  there  never  was 
he  tells  us,  and  in  all  probability  never  would  be, 
such  a  person.  He  is  a  type.  But  of  preaching 
Gerunds,  or  gerundical  preachers,  Seculars, 
Monks  and  Friars,  of  all  habits,  colours,  sorts 
and  sizes,  there  have  been,  there  are,  and  if  God 
does  not  prevent  it,  there  will  be,  a  multitude. 
The  sole  design  of  his  book  was  to  eradicate 
from  the  Spanish  pulpit  the  intolerable  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  it.  By  feigning  one  who 
never  did,  nor  ever  can  exist,  the  general  defects 
are  lashed  without  a  single  stroke  at  individuals. 
Ridicule,  he  thinks,  is  ever  more  available  for 
the  correction  of  vicious  manners  than  grave 
argument  and  reproof.  The  witty  comedies  of 
Moliere  did  more  in  this  way  against  moral, 
social  and  intellectual  vices  than  all  the  books 
that  had  been  written  and  the  declarations  that 
had  been  thundered. 

And  so  to  the  story  proper.  Friar  Gerund 
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was  a  farmer’s  son.  Even  before  he  knew  how 
to  read  or  write,  he  knew  how  to  preach.  So 
many  begging  Friars,  and  Lent  and  Advent 
preachers,  called  at  his  father’s  house,  and  the 
youngster  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  and 
imitating  them.  The  worst  of  it  was,  only  their 
absurdities  seemed  retainable  by  him:  “if  by  a 
miracle  any  good  thing  dropped  from  them,  he 
had  not  a  faculty  to  take  it.”  His  schooling  was 
not  very  fortunate.  His  first  master  was  a 
whimsical  fellow,  who  gave  him  a  taste  for  all 
that  was  ridiculous  and  extravagant  in  literature 
and  language,  his  second  a  fanatic  scholar 
whose  whole  conversation  was  “inlaid  work  of 
Latin  upon  Spanish,”  quotations  at  every  turn. 
He  came  home  at  last,  and  astonished  his  family 
and  his  friends  by  the  “gushes  of  Latin,  which 
burst  so  copiously  from  that  mouth  of  his,  that 
it  was  wonderful  to  behold.” 

Then  Gerund  became  a  Friar,  and  entered  on 
his  philosophical  studies.  His  Lector  was  a 
furious  Aristotelian  and  an  eternal  disputer. 
We  seem  to  have  met  such  as  he: 

“He  was  a  scholastic  so  essentially  made  up 
of  professional  phrases  that  he  neither  used, 
nor  knew,  any  others  to  express  himself  with 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  If  he  were 
asked  how  he  did,  he  would  answer, 
“ mater ialiter,  well;  formaliter,  subdistinguo, 
reduplicative  ut  homo,  nothing  ails  me,  redu¬ 
plicative  ut  religiosus,  I  am  not  without  my 
troubles.” 
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A  delightful  letter  from  this  worthy  Lector  of 
Philosophy  to  his  sister  Rose,  and  their  good 
mother,  is  given  in  extenso.  In  it  he  thanks  the 
former  for  the  understockings  she  was  so  kind  as 
to  make  for  him,  “  the  Materia  ex  qua  appeared 
rather  coarse,  but  the  artificial  form  has  all  its 
constitutives”;  and  the  latter  for  four  pounds  of 
chocolate,  of  which  “the  intrinsic  qualities  are 
good,  but  the  accidental  have  ruined  it  by  its 
having  been  too  long  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
bustive  virtue  of  igneous  nature .”  And  he  ends 
by  kissing  his  mother’s  hands,  and  is  “ inadequate 
et  particular  iter  your  son,  but  totaliter  et  ade¬ 
quate  your  affectionate,  humble  servant.’’ 

There  was,  too,  a  “Preacher  General”  in  the 
convent  whose  eloquence  charmed  Gerund.  He 
was  a  very  polite  preacher  who  cited  the  Fathers 
and  the  Evangelists  in  the  most  courteous  way, 
to  him  St.  John  was  ever  the  Angel  of  Patmos, 
St.  Ambrose  the  Honeycomb  of  Doctors,  St. 
Gregory  the  Allegorical  Tiara.  His  style  in  the 
pulpit  was  bombast  itself,  playing  upon  poetical 
conceits,  no  reason  or  connection  in  it,  a  parcel 
of  trifling  thoughts  and  nothing  more.  He 
spoke  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  “the  salsuginous 
element,”  of  the  creation,  and  it  was  “  the 
universal  opifice,”  of  burning  desire,  and  it  was 
“the  ignited  wings  of  appetency.”  Our  Lady  to 
him  was  ever  “  The  Venus  of  Divine  Love,  and 
the  Goddess  of  the  Beauty  of  Grace.” 

Under  such  masters,  Friar  Gerund  made  great 
strides,  and  at  last  was  fixed  the  day  of  his  first 
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sermon.  For  hours  he  practised  the  gestures  he 
would  make — 

"The  zealous  youth  shook  and  tossed  his 
poor  body  with  motions  and  postures  and 
violent  convulsions,  sometimes  crossing  his 
arms,  at  others  opening  them  and  stretching 
them  horizontally  to  their  utmost  extent,  his 
whole  figure  representing  a  cross;  now  threat¬ 
ening  to  throw  himself  headlong  over  the 
pulpit,  then  reclining  stiffly  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  one  while  sticking  his  arms 
akimbo  with  infinite  satisfaction,  at  another 
he  appeared  a  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  with  uplifted 
arm  and  finger  pointing  to  the  skies.” 

Eight  days  he  gave  to  the  preparation  of  the 
matter  of  his  discourse.  It  is  not  to  be  told 
what  he  read,  noted,  imagined,  what  he  studied, 
acted  and  rehearsed.  And  when  the  great  day 
came,  how  shaved  and  combed  and  spruce  was 
he,  with  a  new  habit,  its  folds  ironed  and  smooth, 
and  two  "yard-wide  handkerchiefs,  one  white 
and  the  other  coloured.”  And  the  sermon  itself, 
in  all  its  extreme  extravagance,  its  mosaic  of 
quotations  and  grotesque  mis-applications,  its 
farrago  of  the  wildest  nonsense,  its  turgid  pomp, 
was  a  masterpiece  indeed. 

As  he  began,  so  did  he  go  on.  For  his  prepar¬ 
ation,  he  would  not  only  consult  his  Bible  and 
his  Concordance,  but  also  the  Pagan  Calendar, 
Works  of  Mythology,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Martial, 
Catullus  and  Horace,  above  all  a  preacher’s 
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handbook  known  as  The  Sacred  Florilegium, 
divided  into  panegyrical,  anagogical,  tropolog- 
ical  and  allegorical  discourses,  and  copiously 
adorned  with  ideas,  problems,  philosophical 
sentences  and  mystic  flowers  of  speech.  His 
style  bristled  with  Greek  and  Latin,  he  had  a 
horror  of  vulgar  and  common  words,  his  phrases 
overwhelmed  his  hearers  with  wonder.  If  he 
had  to  address  a  convent  of  nuns  he  was  taught 
to  apostrophize  them  thus: 

“Celestial  Choir!  Seraphic  lilies!  Daughters 
beloved  of  Heaven  and  of  Heaven’s  sons! 
Consecrated  swans!” 

Or  if  the  occasion  was  some  national  fete, 
some  solemn  thanksgiving,  he  would  of  a  surety 
hail  the  capital  of  his  native  Castile  as 

“Potent  protection  of  delighted  Spain,  cele- 
brious  colony  from  Latium  sprung,  sweet  emu¬ 
lation  of  the  globe,  sworn  queen  of  the  Carpen- 
tarian  mountains,  ideal  of  renowned  consuls 
clarified,  and  glory  of  the  Arevacian  tribes!” 

The  author  of  Friar  Gerund  devotes  many 
pages  to  a  careful  analysis  of  his  hero’s  style. 
It  is  swollen,  he  says,  sometimes  in  the  words, 
at  others  in  the  sentiments,  and  again  in  both 
together.  It  is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  words  or 
thoughts  of  others,  it  is  frigid,  it  is  puerile,  with¬ 
out  substance,  full  of  quibbles  and  play  upon 
words,  overloaded  with  theatrical  touches  and 
rounded  periods.  It  is  all  vociferation,  excla¬ 
mation,  over-emphasis.  It  is  Scholasticism  gone 
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mad,  rather  disputation  than  oration,  and  over¬ 
burdened  with  proofs,  confirmations,  replies  and 
rejoinders.  Everything  is  cut  out  by  rule  and 
line  and  overflows  with  pedantry.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  far  too  poetical — can  it  be  necessary  to 
describe  a  lion  as  Friar  Gerund  would  have 
aspired  to  do: 

“Behold  the  crowned  monster  of  the  woods,, 
the  reigning  terror  of  the  plains.  See  how  he 
erects  his  angry  mane,  how  he  sharpens  of  his 
claws  the  piercing  steel,  how  he  furiously 
assaults,  how  he  terribly  roars”? 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of 
this  very  remarkable  book.  A  satire  indeed,  but 
always  directed  at  the  fictitious  type,  the  imag¬ 
inary  Friar  Gerund,  never  at  a  known  individual. 
Its  arrows  are  steeped  in  Christian  charity,  and 
it  is  Catholic  to  the  very  core.  Never  in  all 
its  thousand  pages  is  there  a  disedifying  senti¬ 
ment  or  a  word  that  can  jar  on  a  religious  ear.. 
Perhaps  almost  as  full  of  instruction  for  the 
twentieth  as  for  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
emphatically  “the  true  word  spoken  in  jest.” 


CARMEL  AND  VERSAILLES 


CERTAIN  man  of  the  world  lately  aston¬ 


ished  his  friends  by  making  a  pilgrimage 


^  to  Lisieux.  When  he  was  asked  what 
possible  interest  he  had  in  the  "Little  Flower”, 
he  replied  with  a  quotation  from  Scripture:  "If 
I  find  but  ten  just  souls,  surely  I  will  spare  the 
wicked  for  their  sake.” 

The  thought  that  lies  behind  these  words  was 
a  singularly  familiar  one  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  world  and  the 
cloister  were  then  strangely  linked  together.  In 
reading  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  pre- 
Re  volution  France,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  almost  everyone,  courtier,  statesman,  finan¬ 
cier,  soldier,  man  of  letters,  man  of  fashion,  had 
some  relation  or  friend  in  "  Religion,”  with  whom 
he  corresponded,  whom  he  very  occasionally 
visited,  and  on  whose  prayers  and  penances  and 
vicarious  satisfactions  he  constantly  and  confi¬ 
dently  relied.  Those  who  prayed  little  for  them¬ 
selves  were  unaffectedly  rejoiced  at  the  thought 
that  there  were  those  who  would  pray  (and 
suffer)  for  them,  and  in  their  stead.  They  had 
little  or  no  religious  heroism  of  their  own,  but 
they  knew  others  were  heroically  offering  their 
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lives  that  they  themselves  might  be  saved.  And 
because  of  this,  they  hoped  to  make  a  good  end 
and  climb  up  into  heaven  after  all.  There  was 
not  a  little  presumption  in  their  attitude,  and 
yet  somehow  it  was  generally  justified  by  the 
result.  In  the  brilliant,  luxurious,  pleasure- 
loving,  inexpressibly-dissolute  circles  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  how  very  worldly  and  irreligious  were 
often  the  lives,  but  how  edifying  and  devout 
almost  always  were  the  death-beds !  And  if  this 
was  true  of  the  courtiers,  it  was  pre-eminently 
true  of  the  sovereigns  round  whom  they  revolved. 
The  explanation  thereof  was  perhaps  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  Carmel.  For  there  two 
predecessors  of  the  Little  Flower,  leading  such 
a  life  as  hers,  but  with  very  different  antecedents, 
prayed  and  suffered,  martyrs  of  expiation  and 
atonement ;  that  by  their  voluntary  captivity 
of  love,  two  degenerate  sons  of  St.  Louis  might 
be  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  sin. 

In  all  the  long  roll  of  royal  favourites,  there  is 
no  more  engaging  and  pathetic  figure  than  that 
of  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  that  “little  violet"  of 
whom  even  the  bitter  and  scoffing  Voltaire  was 
wont  to  speak  with  unusual  respect.  Her 
position  gave  her  no  pleasure,  the  magnificence, 
the  luxury,  the  power,  made  no  appeal.  Gentle, 
shy,  retiring,  utterly  without  ambition,  with 
strong  religious  cravings,  she  was  never  at  home 
at  court;  only  her  genuine  love  for  the  king  kept 
her  there,  and  it  was  that  same  love  that  made 
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her  leave  it  in  the  end.  Torn  by  conflicting 
emotions,  racked  by  remorse,  feeling  her  shame, 
flinching  from  the  guilty  splendour  with  which 
she  was  surrounded,  her  devotion  to  Louis 
remained  for  years  an  absorbing  passion,  and 
she  lacked  strength  and  courage  to  break  with 
it.  It  was  an  age  of  court  sermons;  regularly 
the  brilliant  king  and  his  brilliant  courtiers 
passed  from  the  banquet,  the  dance,  the  review, 
and  the  fete  into  the  royal  chapel,  and  there 
listened — most  of  them  quite  unmoved  and 
unconcerned — to  the  greatest  of  preachers.  But 
the  thunders  of  Bossuet  and  of  Bourdaloue, 
their  terrible  denunciations  of  sin,  had  their 
effect  on  la  Valliere  if  on  no  one  else.  Her  heart 
was  not  a  hard  one,  and  she  was  deeply  moved. 
She  yearned  for  peace  of  soul  and  conscience, 
and  fortunately  she  had  been  trained  to  meditate 
on  the  mercy  of  God.  So  in  the  end  grace  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  she  made  the  great  renunciation, 
regardless  of  the  ridicule  and  the  sneers  of  those 
about  her. 

It  is  not  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  the  king: 
“In  all  her  life,”  wrote  a  royal  contemporary, 
“  she  had  no  love  save  for  him  alone.”  But  that 
love  was  now  ennobled  and  purified.  Hence¬ 
forth  she  would  give  it  expression  solely  through 
atonement,  penance,  expiation.  Hers  to  die 
daily,  that  Louis  might  live  eternally. 

And  so  she  passed  beyond  the  grille  of  the 
Carmelite  Convent,  the  “Great  Carmel”  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  A  year  later,  Bossuet 
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preached  for  her  profession.  It  must  have  been 
a  strange  spectacle.  The  king  was  not  there — 
he  would  have  been  singularly  out  of  place.  But 
the  queen,  the  court,  the  fashionable  world,  all 
came  to  gaze  and  to  wonder,  to  sympathise  or  to 
mock.  Then  the  curtain  fell,  and  for  six  and 
thirty  years  the  quondam  mistress  led  a  life  of 
prayer  and  penance  so  utterly  wonderful  and 
austere  that  even  her  religious  sisters  marvelled 
at  the  way  she  outstripped  them  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  path. 

Not  yet  did  grace  soften  the  heart  of  Louis. 
But  the  day  was  to  come,  and  meanwhile  the 
brave  Carmelite  could  go  on  suffering,  knowing 
that  it  would  not  be  in  vain .  ‘  ‘  Are  you  satisfied  ?  ’  ’ 
they  asked  her.  ‘‘Non,  je  ne  suis  pas  aise,  mais 
je  suis  content e.” 

Seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  her  who 
had  been  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere,  there  was  born 
into  the  world  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles  a 
princess,  Madame  Louise  de  France,  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  Louis  XV,  as  yet  still  the  Bien- 
aime  of  his  subjects.  In  thirty-three  years’  time, 
she  too  was  to  make  a  similar  great  renunciation, 
and  to  take  the  same  Carmelite  habit.  She  too 
burned  to  atone  and  to  expiate,  and  to  save 
another’s  soul.  But  this  time  it  was  to  be  a 
daughter’s  sacrifice  for  a  much-loved  father,  that 
father  the  most  abandoned,  dissolute,  profligate 
prince  that  France  had  ever  known. 

She  herself  was  the  most  innocent  of  beings. 
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Living  amid  ceremony  and  splendour,  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  a  brilliant  court,  she 
remained  absolutely  simple  and  unaffected. 
Bright  and  happy,  enjoying  life,  deeply  pious, 
devotion  to  the  king  was  her  master-passion. 
But  she  could  not  be  blind  to  his  faults,  or 
oblivious  of  his  tremendous  sins.  And  so  arose 
her  religious  vocation,  the  keynote  of  which  was 
the  ardent  desire  to  wipe  out  her  royal  father's 
evil  past,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  innocent  self. 
Nothing  was  done  hastily  or  without  advice. 
St.  Teresa’s  Rule  and  Spiritual  Works  were  read 
by  her  for  years,  she  often  visited  Carmelite 
Convents,  spoke  with  their  spiritual  guides, 
practised  in  secret  their  austerities,  tried  their 
poor  diet,  wore  their  humble  serge  beneath  her 
costly  robes.  But  she  kept  her  own  counsel  till 
the  time  had  come. 

Centuries  had  passed  since  the  days  when 
royal  personages  had  been  wont  to  leave  throne 
or  palace  for  a  cloister,  and  the  idea  of  a  Bourbon 
princess  embracing  the  rule  of  Carmel  must  in  the 
eighteenth  century  have  caused  general  conster¬ 
nation.  She  might  indeed  have  become  a  canon- 
ess  of  some  noble  chapter,  or  abbess  of  some 
splendid  Benedictine  monastery,  with  royal 
revenues  and  a  semi-royal  court  about  her,  and 
no  one  would  have  been  astonished.  But  that 
would  be  mere  playing  with  religion,  and  she 
aimed  at  stern  reality.  So  for  a  while  she 
said  nothing,  even  to  her  sisters.  She  allowed  no 
chance  for  opposition  to  work  itself  up. 
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At  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  she  opened  her 
design  to  the  king.  His  surprise  and  emotion 
were  great — perhaps  he  knew  her  real  motive. 
But  eventually  he  gave  his  leave.  Tender  and 
touching  were  the  terms  of  his  letter  to  her— 
that  man  of  weakness  and  degrading  vice  had 
his  good  side.  He  had  the  faith,  he  respected 
the  religious  life.  “If  it  be  God  who  asks 
you  of  me,  I  cannot  oppose  His  will,  or  your 
determination.” 

And  so  she  set  about  her  preparations,  and 
one  day  in  the  spring  of  1770  she  drove  quietly 
away  from  Versailles  to  St.  Denis,  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  and  poorest  Carmel  in  all  France.  Her 
ladies  and  her  equerry  went  with  her,  they 
thought  it  was  but  for  an  ordinary  visit.  Using 
her  canonical  right  as  a  royal  princess,  she 
entered  the  enclosure.  Then  standing  within 
the  grille,  she  broke  the  news  to  the  nuns  and  to 
her  suite  that  she  intended  never  again  to  leave 
that  lowly  spot,  and  showed  them  the  king’s 
letter  of  consent  and  authorisation.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  them  but,  bewildered  and 
amazed,  to  obey  and  let  her  have  her  will,  since 
it  was  the  king’s  will  also. 

And  then  began  seventeen  years  of  complete 
abnegation,  of  terrible  austerity  in  spite  of  the 
most  delicate  health,  of  entire  surrender  to  the 
severity  of  rule.  Her  Life,  by  the  Abbe  Proyard, 
published  at  Brussels  in  1793  (an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  1807  was  one  of  the  favourite  books  of 
our  forefathers)  reads  like  that  of  one  of  the 
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great  canonised  saints,  a  Gertrude  or  a  Teresa. 
She  lived  and  died  with  a  reputation  for  genuine 
holiness,  and  when  she  passed  away — just  two 
years  before  the  Great  Revolution — men  spoke 
everywhere  in  France  of  miracles  wrought  at  her 
tomb  and  through  her  prayers,  and  would  have 
pressed  for  her  speedy  Beatification. 

The  great  world  never  left  her  quite  alone. 
Her  "  Clothing”  presented  a  scene  impossible  in 
any  other  country  but  France,  in  any  century 
save  the  eighteenth.  The  royal  masters  of  the 
ceremonies  regulated  the  proceedings,  royal 
servants  hung  the  convent  walls  with  priceless 
tapestries,  the  musicians  of  the  royal  chapel 
furnished  the  music.  Detachments  of  Swiss 
Guards  and  Household  Troops  were  drawn  up 
outside.  The  Papal  Nuncio  said  the  Mass  and 
presented  an  autograph  letter  of  blessing  and 
congratulation  from  Pope  Clement  XIV,  a 
crowd  of  bishops  filled  the  sanctuary,  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  day  was  in  the  pulpit, 
all  that  was  great  in  France  was  there. 

And  as  long  as  he  lived  the  king  came  to  visit 
his  daughter  in  her  chosen  retreat.  Seldom  a 
month  passed  but  he  saw  her,  and  now  and 
again  he  would  remain  for  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  We  may  quote  the  Abbe 
Proyard: 

“  When  the  Sacred  Host  was  held  up,  the 
King  prostrated  to  the  very  ground,  remained 
for  some  time  in  that  humble  posture,  and 
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rose  up  wiping  off  the  tears  with  which  he  had 
watered  the  pavement  of  the  sanctuary.  It 
was  to  the  sacrifice  and  the  piety  of  his 
daughter  that  Louis  XV  was  indebted  for  the 
penitence  of  his  last  moments.  Madame 
Louise  prayed,  procured  prayers,  passed  days 
and  nights  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  begging  his 
salvation  with  the  lively  faith  which  pene¬ 
trates  Heaven  and  obtains  miracles/' 

The  death-bed  repentance  of  Louis  XV  has  been 
described  by  Thomas  Carlyle  with  bitter  sneers 
and  ignorant  contempt;  by  Mr.  Belloc  (in  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  he  ever  wrote)  with 
deep  respect  and  understanding  sympathy. 
Madame  Louise,  at  all  events,  was  satisfied  with 
it.  Her  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain.  To  her, 
the  king’s  dispositions  were  “a  singular  grace  by 
which  he  well  profited.”  His  sorrow,  resignation 
and  confidence  were  to  her  absolutely  sincere. 
She  knew  that  he  blessed  the  Hand  that  struck 
him,  banished  the  errors  and  sins  of  his  life,  and 
asked  pardon  of  God  and  his  people  for  the 
scandals  of  the  past.  “My  joy  is  complete,”  she 
wrote, ^  “  God  has  at  last  gained  possession  of  his 
heart.” 

Both  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  died  in  the 
grace  of  God.  The  former  had  long  before  death 
made  his  peace  with  heaven,  the  latter  was  a 
penitent  of  the  eleventh  hour.  They  had  ruled 
over  many  lands,  and  millions  of  human  beings. 
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Each  was  the  central  figure  of  an  epoch.  Long 
lists  might  be  compiled  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  had  served  them  in  Church  and  State,  in 
law,  finance  and  politics,  in  peace  and  war.  Who 
would  dream  of  adding  to  those  lists  two  Car¬ 
melite  nuns,  one  just  remembered  as  a  romantic 
figure,  the  other  almost  utterly  forgotten?  And 
yet,  perhaps,  those  poor  frail  women  served 
those  great  kings  best  of  all.  For  they  had  lived 
a  living  death,  not  indeed  to  promote  the 
worldly  glory  of  those  they  loved,  but  rather  to 
be  the  means  of  saving  their  immortal  souls. 
And  the  knowledge  of  their  vicarious  sacrifice 
must  have  been  the  supreme  consolation  of 
those  two  royal  death-beds. 

“  From  time  to  time,”  wrote  Bossuet,  “it  has 
pleased  God  to  raise  up  prodigies  of  penitence, 
in  order  to  remind  great  sinners  that  He  is  a 
God  of  Mercy.” 
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IN  looking  through  some  old  papers,  the 
present  writer  one  day  unearthed  a  con¬ 
temporary  account  of  the  Coronation  of 
William  IV  in  1831,  and  in  it  occurred  the 
following  rather  striking  passage  : — 

“Two  men  only  were  received  by  those 
present  with  marked  attention.  One  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  other  was  that  living 
wonder  Prince  Talleyrand,  a  man  whose  equal 
had  not  appeared  for  centuries.  The  ex- 
Bishop  of  Autun,  bending  beneath  the  load  of 
four-score  years,  his  long  snowy  locks  floating 
thickly  over  his  cheeks,  was  led  slowly  up  the 
platform  between  two  of  his  suite.  No  sooner 
had  he  appeared,  than  a  universal  hush  took 
place,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and 
every  peer  and  officer  seemed  to  move  for¬ 
ward,  as  if  by  resistless  impulse,  to  gaze  on 
and  welcome  him.” 

Talleyrand,  at  this  time  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  French  Ambassador  in  London.  No 
name,  save  that  of  Napoleon,  had  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  been  more  familiar  to  the  "man  in  the  street” 
than  his.  None  could  excite  a  more  vivid  and 
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perhaps  fearful  interest.  His  ability  was  held 
to  be  almost  diabolical.  His  alleged  wickedness 
had  become  a  legend.  To  the  religious  minded 
he  seemed  like  Voltaire  risen  from  the  grave. 
That  enigmatic  figure  stood  for  perhaps  the 
most  important  personage  in  Europe,  the  Intel¬ 
lect  behind  the  successive  Governments  of 
France;  it  stood  for  vast  wealth  said  to  be 
unscrupulously  made,  for  the  boundless  ambi¬ 
tion  of  one  who  had  pulled  the  strings  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  for  a  generation;  for  a  man 
who  had  made  and  unmade  kings.  Talleyrand 
was  esteemed  an  aristocrat  who  had  been  false 
to  his  order,  an  apostate  and  excommunicate 
priest  who  had  been  the  founder  of  a  great 
schism  and  the  despoiler  of  the  Church,  a  Bishop 
whose  Chapter  had  pronounced  him  deserving  of 
infamy  in  this  world  and  damnation  in  the  next, 
a  notorious  and  licentious  profligate,  an  habitual 
gambler  for  colossal  stakes,  a  treacherous  states¬ 
man  who  practised  bribery  on  the  grand  scale 
and  turned  everything  into  gold  for  his  own 
advantage,  a  bitter  cynic  of  elegant  manners  and 
high  culture,  an  unrivalled  maker  of  clever  but 
disagreeable  phrases — a  fascinating  personality, 
perhaps,  but  not  a  pleasant  or  lovable  character, 
many  of  those  who  gazed  on  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  that  far-off  coronation  day  may  have 
very  likely  thought ! 

But  since  then  almost  a  century  has  elapsed. 
Talleyrand’s  name  is  indeed  no  longer  familiar 
to  the  multitude,  but  to  the  student  of  political 
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history  it  is  better  known  than  ever,  and  stands 
far  higher.  A  flood  of  memoirs,  biographies 
innumerable,  historical  sketches  by  the  hundred, 
have  led  many  to  see  in  him  (despite  defects  of 
character)  a  great  patriot,  a  consistent  friend  of 
conciliation  and  European  peace,  and  one  who 
did  France  and  mankind  the  most  splendid 
service.  The  verdict  of  history,  and  the 
malicious  judgments  of  contemporaries  rarely 
exactly  coincide. 

That  successful  embassy  to  England,  which 
terminated  in  1834,  was  the  close  of  Talleyrand’s 
career — and  how  unique  that  career  was!  He 
had  been  the  colleague  and  friend  of  Mirabeau, 
a  leader  in  the  National  Assembly,  five  times 
Minister  of  State,  Foreign  Secretary  under 
Directory  Empire  and  Restoration,  he  had 
drafted  the  Concordat  which  gave  France 
religious  peace,  had  organized  a  vast  system  of 
national  education,  had  twice  (at  Vienna,  and 
after  Waterloo)  saved  his  country  from  dismem¬ 
berment.  When  the  Prince  left  England,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  said  that  no  one  had  been  more  unjustly 
attacked  than  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  always 
found  “as  loyal  and  honourable  towards  foreign 
powers  as  he  was  steadfast  and  enlightened 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country.” 

Talleyrand  retired  to  the  magnificent  solitude 
of  his  castle  at  Valencay  to  write  those  wonder- 
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ful  memoirs  (not  destined  to  see  the  light  until 
our  own  day)  in  which  in  answer  to  the  oft-made 
charge  of  treachery  he  claimed — as  he  had 
always  done — “never  to  have  betrayed  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  not  first  betrayed  itself,  never 
to  have  put  his  own  interests  in  the  balance  with 
those  of  France,  and  never  to  have  conspired 
except  when  he  had  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
for  his  accomplices,  and  then  only  for  his 
country’s  very  salvation.”1 

Kindly,  courteous,  cultured,  full  of  a  gentle 
cheerfulness,  with  the  manners  of  the  ancien 
regime  and  a  dignity  all  his  own,  the  Prince  s 
old  age  was  singularly  attractive.  He  had  a 
genius  for  friendship,  his  own  was  sure  and 
steadfast.  Some  of  the  greatest  in  France  gave 
him  their  gratitude  and  affection,  his  tenants 
and  servants  could  not  speak  of  him  without 
tears,  and  his  family  adored  him.  But  the 
end  was  now  not  far  off.  Death  was  approach- 
ing:  how  would  this  great  man,  who  had  also 
been  a  great  sinner,  confront  it? 

Prince  Talleyrand’s  death-bed  reconciliation 
to  the  Church  is  often  spoken  of  with  a  sneer  by 
the  unthinking  and  uninformed.  It  was  a 
“pretended”  conversion,”  “a  death  which  was 
but  a  proof  of  Talleyrand’s  savoir  vivre ,”  “  after 
duping  men,  the  Bishop  of  Autun  has  tried  to 
dupe  God” — such  were  some  of  the  comments  at 
the  time.  In  reality,  it  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  no  conversion 
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has  ever  been  described  in  such  detail,  or  shown 
to  be  (to  all  human  telling)  so  genuine.2 

It  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  a  sudden 
determination  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  remote 
preparation  for  it  was  prolonged  and  thorough. 
Twelve  years  before,  Mgr.  de  Quelen,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  an  old  family  friend,  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Prince  as  tactful  as  it  was 
eloquent.  In  it  he  broke  the  ice.  He  told  Talley¬ 
rand  that  “Religion,  the  Church,  France,  his 
friends,  and  his  family,  all  alike  expected  him  at 
the  end  of  his  career  to  care  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.”  He  took  courage  to  remind  him  of  his 
terrible  aberrations,  he  exhorted  him  to  console 
the  Church  he  had  afflicted,  and  to  “efface  with 
one  stroke  the  debts  which  Divine  Mercy  remits 
to  those  who  ask  it  humbly  and  sincerely.”  No 
reply  was  ever  sent  to  this  letter,  but  it  was  not 
without  its  effect.  The  Prince  was  much  moved. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  Archbishop  wrote 
again,  more  eloquently  and  more  insistently: 
“The  Judge  is  at  the  door;  at  your  age,  and  with 
your  infirmities,  the  salvation  of  your  soul  is 
every  moment  in  peril.”  This  time  there  was  an 
answer,  very  courteous,  but  non-committal. 
Meanwhile  Mgr.  de  Quelen  wrote  to  Rome  for  the 
fullest  instructions  how  to  proceed,  and  received 
the  most  ample  faculties.  He  also  drew  up  a 
formula  of  Retractation  and  Reparation  for  the 
Prince  to  sign. 

Nothing  happened  at  the  moment,  but  there 
were  other  influences  at  work.  Talleyrand’s 
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niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  who  for  years  had 
given  him  the  devotion  of  a  daughter,  was  one. 
Madame  de  Dino,  whose  memoirs  have  been  so 
widely  read  of  late  years,  has  been  described  by 
a  recent  French  writer  as  “a  soul  of  flame,  eleva¬ 
ted  by  passing  through  trouble;  noble  and 
generous,  with  rare  distinction  of  mind,  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  impulse  and  grace.”  A  second  influence, 
the  most  potent  of  all  perhaps,  was  Pauline,  the 
Duchesse’s  youngest  child.  Her  simplicity  and 
innocence,  her  piety,  her  intense  devotion  to 
himself,  won  not  only  Talleyrand’s  affection  but 
his  wonder  and  respect.  She  was  the  compan¬ 
ion  of  his  walks  and  drives,  her  First  Communion 
was  an  event  in  his  life.  Mother  and  daughter 
were  alike  in  their  burning  desire  for  Talley¬ 
rand’s  reconciliation  to  the  Church,  and  they 
set  all  the  convents  of  France  praying  for  him. 

The  Prince  gradually  became  softened.  One 
day  he  spoke  of  the  Salve  Regina  as  his  favourite 
prayer  :  “nothing  is  so  sweet  and  consoling,  it  is 
delightful,  it  does  one  good.”  Madame  de  Dino 
noted  how  he  loved  to  receive  priests,  even 
simple  village  cures,  in  his  house,  how  delicately 
attentive  he  was  to  them,  how  respectful.  No¬ 
thing  would  now  induce  him  to  miss  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  Holydays-“he  followed  it  himself,” 
wrote  his  parish  priest,  “with  devotion  and 
recollection,  reading  the  Imitation  of  Christ .” 
He  formed  a  spiritual  library,  underlining  and 
annotating  the  passages  that  struck  him.  The 
old  man  was  obviously  thinking,  but  as  yet  he 
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needed  courage.  Then  God  in  His  goodness  sent 
him  the  one  man  in  France  who  could  help  him 
best,  the  Abbe  Dupanloup,  the  future  Bishop  of 
Orleans. 

They  met  at  dinner  for  the  first  time,  and  felt 
drawn  to  each  other  at  once.  The  Abbe  soon 
got  to  know  him  better,  and  “found  the  state  of 
his  conscience  riper  than  I  had  thought  for  a 
sincere  return  to  religion.”  Two  striking  occur¬ 
rences  mark  this  period.  One  day  the  Prince 
drove  to  his  notary’s  and  asked  for  his  Will. 
He  then  wrote  at  the  head  of  it:  “I  declare  that 
I  die  in  the  Roman,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Religion .  ’  ’  Another  day— his  last  public  appear¬ 
ance — he  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
Academy  of  Moral  Science,  and  delivered  to  it 
a  magnificent  oration,  astonishing  the  learned 
world  alike  by  his  subject-matter  and  the  tone 
he  employed.  He  spoke  of  the  greatness  of 
theology  and  the  religion  of  duty,  and  in  all  he 
said  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  spirituality. 

The  impression  created  was  very  great,  and  it 
was  evident  both  that  he  was  moving  in  the 
right  direction  and  that  such  a  tendency  was  due 
to  no  loss  of  intellectual  power.  These  incidents 
were  followed  by  frequent  serious  talks  with  the 
Abbe  Dupanloup,  who  also  sometimes  wrote 
very  directly  and  courageously  to  the  Prince 
about  his  soul.  And  so  the  last  months  wore  on. 
Always  the  skilled  and  tactful  priest  hoped  for 
the  best,  and  indeed  there  was  now  no  doubt  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand’s  intention  to  return  to  God 
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and  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Church.  But 
he  was  very  old,  and  more  ill  than  he  knew.  At 
length,  says  the  Abbe,  it  “  fell  to  me  to  tell  him 
that  he  must  die,  and  to  break  to  him  that  only 
a  few  hours  were  given  to  him  now  in  which  to 
carry  out  those  plans  of  conversion  with  which 
he  intended  to  fill  several  years.” 

For  at  last  the  tremendous  summons  came. 
The  sands  of  life  were  running  out.  The  decisive 
moment  had  arrived.  The  Abbe  produced  the 
papers  prepared  by  the  Archbishop — a  declara¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Faith,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Prince  read  them  and 
approved.  On  the  morning  of  May  17th,  1838, 
in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  household,  and 
of  five  distinguished  laymen  as  official  witnesses, 
he  signed  them.  He  then  made  his  Confession, 
and  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  conscious  to 
the  last  and  joining  in  every  prayer  and  litany. 
At  half-past  three  he  died.  “His  absolution,” 
says  Dupanloup,“  he  received  with  such  humility, 
faith  and  feeling  that  it  drew  tears  to  my  eyes. 
I  beg  God  to  give  to  those  who  have  doubted  M. 
de  Talleyrand’s  sincerity  such  dispositions  when 
they  themselves  come  to  die  as  I  then  saw  in  him, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  engraved  upon  my 
memory  for  ever.” 

Two  years  after  Prince  Talleyrand’s  death, 
his  great -niece  Pauline  was  received  in  audience 
at  Rome  by  Gregory  XVI.  On  the  table  lay 
two  letters,  which  the  Pope  handed  to  her.  One 
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was  Talleyrand’s  Retractation:  the  other  a 
petition  written  by  him  as  Bishop  of  Autun  full 
half  a  century  earlier,  asking  for  the  Beatifica¬ 
tion  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  “‘The  first  of 
these,”  said  the  Holy  Father,  “  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  consolations  of  my  Pontificate.  As  for 
the  second,  it  is  a  proof  that  acts  of  pious  faith 
never  pass  unnoticed  in  Paradise.”3 

1  Blennerhassett,  Talleyrand,  2  vols.,  1894. 

2  The  chief  authorities  are  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  ( Chronique  de 

1831-62,  4  vols.,  1909—10),  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans* 
{Life  of,  by  the  Abbe  Lagrange,  2  vols.  1885),  and — most  fully 
of  all — Bernard  de  Lacombe  ( Vie  privee  de  Talleyrand,  1910). 

3  Castellane,  Marquis  de,  Hommes  et  Choses  de  mon  Temps,  3rd 
edition,  1909. 


GEORGE  PSALMANAZAR, 
IMPOSTOR  AND  PENITENT 


SHOULD  we  enter  some  old-established 
library  of  size  and  respectability,  we  shall 
be  pretty  sure  to  notice  on  its  topmost 
shelves  the  sixty  volumes,  seldom  dusted  and 
never  opened,  of  the  Universal  History,  a  vast 
compilation  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1760  and  1790,  and  which,  though  of  no  critical 
value,  contains  an  infinity  of  matter  never 
brought  together  before  or  since.  Bishop 
Warburton,  the  one-time  dictator  and  tyrant  of 
the  world  of  literature,  used  to  speak  with 
contempt  of  this  work  as  “miserable  trash”  and 
“infamous  rhapsody”;  but  Gibbon,  a  very  much 
better  judge,  says  that  the  excellence  of  a  great 
part  of  it  is  “universally  admired,”  and  that  some 
portions  of  it  in  particular  are  “executed  with 
erudition,  taste  and  judgment.”  Now  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  volumes  in  this  series 
that  deal  with  Ancient  History  were  written  by 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  the  eighteenth  or 
indeed  any  century  ever  produced— George 
Psalmanazar. 

What  Psalmanazar’s  real  name  was  has  never 
been  discovered,  any  more  than  his  parentage 
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and  the  country  and  place  of  his  birth.  The 
name  he  fashioned  for  himself  was  taken  from 
that  of  the  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in 
II  Kings  xvii,  3,  while  the  intimate  friends  of 
his  later  years  believed  him  to  be  a  Frenchman 
born  in  some  part  of  Languedoc.  He  appeared 
in  London  in  1703,  being  then  about  twenty-four 
years  old.  His  amazing  story  at  once  ri vetted 
public  attention.  He  declared  himself  a  native 
of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  them  urged  in  season  and  out 
of  season  to  become  a  Catholic.  He  had  escaped 
from  his  guides,  had  fallen  in  with  an  English 
clergyman  living  in  Holland,  and  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  took  him  up  with  enthusiasm, 
helped  him  financially,  and  encouraged  him  to 
gratify  public  curiosity  by  publishing  his  travels 
and  autobiography. 

This  astounding  romance,  a  daring  “fake”  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  as  a  mere  work  of  art 
placed  by  Horace  Walpole  above  even  the 
poetical  forgeries  of  Chatterton,  appeared  in 
1704,  with  a  somewhat  fulsome  dedication  to 
Bishop  Compton  prefixed.1  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  first  gives  an  account 
of  Psalmanazar’s  travels,  the  second  the  grounds 
of  his  conversion  to  Anglicanism,  "  the  Christian 
communion  most  conformable  to  the  institutions 
of  our  Saviour”,  and  is  most  artful  in  its  appeal 
to  English  credulity  and  anti-Catholic  and  anti- 
Jesuit  prejudice,  while  the  third  is  an  elaborate 
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description  of  Formosa  in  seven-and-thirty 
chapters.  From  the  moment  of  its  appearance, 
controversy  raged  round  Psalmanazar’s  work. 
Some  held  it  in  high  suspicion,  all  saw  something 
of  mystery  in  it  and  its  writer.  True  it  was  that 
Psalmanazar  was  a  white  man,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  European,  yet  he  certainly 
lived  on  raw  flesh,  and  could  speak  and  write  a 
language  (said  to  be  Formosan)  that  no  one  else 
could  understand  or  even  read.  And  if  scholars 
declared  that  his  description  of  Formosa  contra¬ 
dicted  everything  that  had  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
covered  about  that  island,  who  would  be  likely 
to  take  their  part  against  a  man  who  had  first 
held  to  his  Paganism  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  subtle  Jesuits,  and  had  ultimately  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  the  learning  and  the 
arguments  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England?  The  Bishop  of  London  at  any  rate 
had  no  doubts:  he  sent  Psalmanazar  to  Oxford, 
lodged  him  in  one  of  the  colleges,  selected  his 
tutors,  and  set  him  to  translate  the  Church 
Catechism  into  “Formosan.”  A  second  edition 
of  Psalmanazar’s  book  was  soon  called  for, 
French  and  German  translations  were  made,  and 
pamphlets  innumerable  written  for  and  against 
the  author. 

As  we  turn  over  the  faded  pages  of  The 
Description  of  Formosa,  we  learn  how  Psalman¬ 
azar  from  the  very  first  saw  through  “Jesuit 
insincerity  and  knavish  tricks”,  how  the“Popish” 
missionaries  alternately  cajoled  and  threatened 
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him;  how  on  coming  with  him  to  Europe  they 
sometimes  plied  him  with  theological  arguments, 
sometimes  threatened  him  with  the  Inquisition; 
how  thrillingly  he  escaped  from  the  Papal  city 
of  Avignon,  and  from  forceable  enlistment  in  the 
service  of  the  Archbishop-Elector  of  Cologne, 
how  he  victoriously  disputed  with  Jesuits, 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  alike,  and  how  finally 
he  passed  into  the  welcoming  fold  of  the  English 
Establishment.  Thus  prepared,  the  reader 
glances  respectfully  through  the  elaborate 
theological  treatise  that  follows — the  evidences, 
in  all  the  formality  of  Definitions,  Postulations, 
Axioms  and  Propositions,  of  Psalmanazar’s  new¬ 
found  Anglicanism.  Then  he  looks  at  the 
“several  cuts,”  wonderful  plans,  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations,  of  towers  and  temples  and  altars  that 
never  existed,  of  ceremonies  that  never  took 
place,  and  of  processions  that  no  mortal  ever 
witnessed.  Finally,  after  a  study  of  an  impres¬ 
sive-looking  chart  of  the  Formosan  alphabet  in 
some  twenty  hieroglyphic  letters,  he  may  settle 
down  to  the  perusal  of  the  main  body  of  the 
work,  without  one  suspicion  that  he  is  reading 
not  a  contribution  to  science,  but  a  singularly 
clever  fairy-tale. 

In  Psalmanazar’s  Island  of  Formosa,  the  laws 
are  not  a  little  bloodthirsty.  Crucifixion,  hang¬ 
ing  with  head  downwards,  shooting  to  death  with 
arrows,  cutting  out  tongues,  burning  alive, 
casting  into  rivers,  tearing  asunder  by  fierce 
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dogs,  branding  with  hot  irons,  “torturing  with  all 
imaginable  torments/’  such  are  some  of  the 
judicial  punishments.  The  religion  of  the  For¬ 
mosans  is  even  more  murderous:  fowls  are  to  be 
sacrificed  every  week,  bulls,  rams  and  calves 
every  month,  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  year 
18,000  boys  under  nine  are  to  have  their  throats 
cut,  and  their  little  hearts  tom  out  and  burned 
on  the  altars.  Marriage  customs  have  nothing 
very  startling  about  them,  though  “if  anyone 
takes  more  wives  than  his  means  will  allow,  he 
is  to  be  beheaded.’’  The  natural  phenomena  are 
peculiar,  so  are  the  dresses  and  dwellings,  the 
boats,  the  weapons,  the  coinage,  and  even  the 
diseases  of  the  Formosans.  Elaborate  tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  translation  into 
(imaginary)  Formosan  of  the  Our  Father,  Creed 
and  Ten  Commandments  bring  the  book  to  a 
conclusion,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  genuine¬ 
ness  and  reality.  It  must  be  admitted  that  only 
a  genius  of  the  first  rank  could  thus  have  created 
an  island,  constructed  a  history,  excogitated  an 
alphabet,  language  and  grammar,  made  a  new 
division  of  the  year  into  twenty  months,  and 
evolved  an  entirely  new  religion!  It  is  perhaps 
less  surprising  that  Psalmanazar  found  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  to  believe  in  him,  and  for 
years  deceived  even  professional  experts.  And 
it  is  an  amusing  fact  that  as  late  as  1808  a  French 
Savant  published  a  summary  of  the  book  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  des  Voyages  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  serious  and  valuable: 
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addition  to  scientific  knowledge.2  This  literary 
forgery  of  Psalmanazar  achieved  a  measure  of 
success  denied  to  the  De  Rougemonts  and  the 
Dr.  Cooks  of  our  own  day. 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  his  book, 
George  Psalmanazar’s  conscience  began  to  be 
troubled  about  his  imposture,  and  one  memorable 
day  Providence  put  in  his  way  a  copy  of  Law’s 
Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life.  Readers  of  Boswell 
will  recollect  how  that  same  deeply  spiritual 
work  laid  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  inner 
life  with  God:  “I  thought  to  laugh  at  it,  but  I 
found  Law  an  overmatch  for  me,  and  he  was  the 
occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion.” 
The  book  had  a  like  influence  on  Psalmanazar. 
He  became  from  the  time  he  read  it  a  changed 
man,  and  a  true  penitent.  He  put  aside  pros¬ 
pects  that  might  have  been  brilliant  and  led  to 
substantial  worldly  advantages,  and  by  a  life  of 
hard  work,  close  study,  literary  drudgery,  and 
much  real  poverty,  strove  to  atone  for  the  years 
of  imposture.  And  this  new  and  better  phase 
lasted  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  full  half- 
century  or  so.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  a  dismal 
neighbourhood,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Old  Street, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  won  very  general 
esteem:  “Scarce  any  person,  even  children,”  says 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  “passed  him  without  showing 
signs  of  respect.”  And  he  gained  the  friendship 
of  some  good  and  celebrated  men,  notably  Dr. 
Johnson.  For  years  Psalmanazar  toiled  at  the 
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Universal  History,  for  which  he  wrote  the 
volumes  on  the  Jews  (from  Abraham  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus),  on  the 
Celts  and  Scythians,  on  Ancient  Greece,  on 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  and  on  the  empires 
of  Nicea  and  Trebizond.  He  also  completed  a 
History  of  Printing,  contributed  essays  on 
scriptural  and  geographical  subjects  to  various 
publications,  and  acted  generally  as  a  prominent 
Grub  Street  writer  and  useful  bookseller’s  hack. 
Tedious  illness  he  bore  with  patient  and  exemp¬ 
lary  endurance.  When  asked  for  his  real  name, 
he  would  never  give  it:  henceforth,  he  said  in  a 
spirit  of  penance,  he  would  be  known  by  no  other 
title  than  that  of  “The  Impostor.”  The  impres¬ 
sion  he  made  on  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  great. 
The  latter  used  to  say  that  he  sought  the  quondam 
impostor’s  society  far  more  gladly  than  that  of 
other  men  ;  he  reverenced  him  alike  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  his  piety,  and  "should  as  soon  think  of 
contradicting  a  bishop”  as  Psalmanazar.  He  had 
never  known  anyone  else  who  lived  so  entirely 
in  accord  with  religious  rule,  "his  life  was 
uniform,”  “he  was  the  best  man  I  ever  knew.” 

Psalmanazar  died  in  Ironmonger  Lane  on 
May  3rd,  1763.  In  his  will,  completed  the 
previous  year,  he  styled  himself  a  poor,  sinful 
and  worthless  creature,  whose  past  was  vain  and 
wicked;  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
committed  to  the  common  burying  ground,  in 
the  humblest  and  cheapest  manner;  and  he 
solemnly  declared  that  his  History  of  Formosa 
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was  a  base  and  shameful  imposture,  a  scandalous 
romance,  a  fraud  on  the  public,  and  a  vile 
forgery  of  his  own  devising.  He  left  behind  him 
an  autobiography,  which  first  appeared  in  1764, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con¬ 
fessions  ever  published. 

He  tells  us  in  this  work3  that  he  was  born  of 
humble  parentage,  and  educated  at  a  Free 
School  taught  by  Franciscan  Friars,  then  at  a 
Jesuit  College,  and  finally  at  a  Dominican  one. 
He  was  thus  thoroughly  instructed  in  philosophy, 
classics,  and  theology.  Beginning  life  as  a  tutor, 
he  was  very  unsuccessful,  and  fell  upon  evil  days. 
Now  he  started  his  career  of  imposture.  He 
dressed  himself  as  a  pilgrim,  gave  out  that  he 
was  an  Irish  exile,  a  sufferer  for  religion,  and 
wandered  through  France,  Germany  and  Flan¬ 
ders.  Then  for  a  while  he  masqueraded  as  a 
Japanese,  a  proselyte  to  Christianity.  Finally, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Dutch  army.  At  Sluys, 
claiming  for  the  first  time  to  be  a  Formosan  and 
accustoming  himself  to  live  on  raw  flesh,  roots, 
and  herbs,  he  fell  in  with  a  Scottish  regiment  in 
the  service  of  Holland,  and  allowed  its  chaplain 
to  make  a  convert  of  him  for  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  so  pass  him  on  as  we  have  seen  to 
England,  London,  and  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Compton. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  as  fascinating  a  “human 
document”  as  one  could  meet  with,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  has  never  been  re-printed  in 
modem  times.  But  the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the 
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Preface,  a  cry  of  agonised  contrition,  the  com¬ 
plete  unveiling  of  a  great  soul.  In  reading  it,  we 
come  to  understand  what  Dr.  Johnson  meant 
when  he  declared  that  Psalmanazar  exhibited  “a 
piety,  penitence,  and  virtue  almost  exceeding 
what  we  hear  of  as  wonderful  in  the  lives  of  the 
Saints’  ’ ! 

1  An  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa,  giving 
the  Religion,  Customs,  and,  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  Together 
with  a  relation  of  the  Author’s  Travels,  his  Conferences  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  his  Conversion,  to  Christianity.  By  George  Psalmanazar,  a 
Native  of  the  said  Island,  now  in  London.  Illustrated  with  several 
Cuts.  London,  Printed  at  the  Black  Swan  without  Temple  Bar. 
1704. 

2  Dictionnaire  Historique.  Feller,  Paris,  1849.  Tome  VII,  p.  82. 

3  Memoirs  of  *  *  *  *,  Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  George 
Psalmanazar,  a  Reputed  Native  of  Formosa.  Written  by  Himself, 
in  order  to  be  published  after  his  death.  The  Second  Edition. 
London,  Davis  and  Newbury,  1765. 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  LABAT 

IT  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chapter  in  one  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn’s  most  delightful  books,1  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  English  about 
Pere  Labat.  Although  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  old  travellers,  and  often  quoted  or  alluded 
to,  we  never  recollect  meeting  with  one  single 
article  concerning  him  in  any  other  book  or 
periodical  :  and  of  our  encyclopaedias  and 
biographical  dictionaries,  very  few  notice  him 
or  his  labours.  However,  out  of  his  own  inter¬ 
esting  and  voluminous  works,  and  with  the  help 
of  some  French  books  of  reference,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  reconstruct  his  life.  Perhaps  the 
fullest  of  all  accounts  of  him  is  that  given  by 
Dr.  Rufz,  the  historian  of  the  Island  of 
Martinique.2 

Jean  Baptiste  Labat  was  born  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1663.  When  nineteen,  he  received  the 
Dominican  habit  in  the  Convent  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  in  the  Rue  S.  Honore.  The  succeeding 
eleven  years,  he  spent  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in 
Provence,  where  he  preached  a  little,  and  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Nancy.  He  had 
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already  felt  attracted  towards  the  foreign 
missions  of  the  Order,  when  one  day  he  read  a 
Letter  from  the  Dominican  Superiors  in  the 
French  West  Indies,  appealing  for  volunteers, 
the  greater  part  of  their  missionaries  having 
recently  fallen  victims  to  the  yellow  fever.  His 
mind  was  quickly  made  up,  he  sent  in  his  name, 
obtained  the  necessary  permissions,  and  betook 
himself  to  La  Rochelle  to  await  the  sailing  of  a 
ship  for  Martinique,  and  to  furnish  himself  with 
passports,  credentials,  books,  outfit,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments.  It  was  fully  six  months 
before  a  vessel  could  be  secured,  but  meanwhile 
other  intending  missionaries  had  joined  him, 
some  of  his  own  Order,  and  a  few  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins.  When  at  last  the  little  band  sailed, 
Pere  Lab  at  was  by  common  consent  chosen  as 
temporary  Superior  for  the  voyage.  The  two 
months’  passage  was  a  tedious  one,  but  en¬ 
livened  throughout  by  Pere  Labat’s  gaiety. 
He  taught  Catechism  to  the  crew,  gave  lectures, 
helped  in  the  navigation,  made  friends  with 
captain  and  officers,  was  the  leader  in  sports  and 
games  as  well  as  in  prayers,  kept  up  the  flagging 
spirits  of  his  companions  in  storm  and  calm, 
even  superintended  the  cooking,  and  began  the 
keeping  of  those  diaries  and  commonplace 
books  which  years  after  were  to  be  developed 
into  the  six  stout  volumes  of  his  celebrated 
Travels .3 

Arrived  at  Martinique,  then  the  headquarters 
of  the  Dominican  West  Indian  Missions,  P6re 
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Labat  at  once  settled  down,  took  charge  of  a 
parish,  and  began  to  build  his  first  church. 
Very  soon  he  became  a  marked  man.  His 
business  capacity,  his  scientific  acquirements, 
his  immense  energy,  the  charm  of  his  personality, 
made  him  the  first  priest  in  Martinique  almost 
from  the  moment  of  his  landing.  And  it  was 
not  long  before  he  became  the  foremost  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  entire  French  West  Indies.  His 
life  in  the  colonies  lasted  only  twelve  years  at 
most,  and  yet  during  that  comparatively  short 
period  he  made  his  Order  (which,  previous  to 
his  coming,  was  in  an  almost  bankrupt  state) 
the  most  influential  and  prosperous  one  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  developed  its  sugar  estates, 
multiplied  and  trained  its  slaves,  set  up  water¬ 
courses,  built  mills  and  refineries.  He  wrote 
treatises  of  great  value  on  agriculture,  trade 
and  commerce.  Not  content  with  being  an 
overseer,  an  engineer,  an  architect,  an  inventor, 
he  acted  on  occasion  as  a  soldier.  He  con¬ 
structed  forts,  led  troops  to  battle,  conducted 
artillery  operations,  figured  in  sea-fights.  He 
founded  towns,  laid  out  villages,  designed  and 
erected  massive  churches  and  convents,  opened 
schools  and  influenced  the  life  of  the  colonies 
in  a  thousand  other  ways. 

And  all  the  while,  he  ceaselessly  travelled 
about.  Martinique  and  its  four  hundred 
mountains  he  knew,  it  was  said,  like  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  Guadaloupe,  and  the  other  French 
islands,  were  very  familiar  to  him.  He  even 
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visited  some  of  the  English  colonies,  too.  And 
in  every  place  he  made  maps,  studied  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  natural  resources,  the  history,  the 
geology,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  the  Caribs  and  the 
Negroes.  He  braved  a  hundred  dangers, 
pirates,  storms,  fevers,  and  serpents.  He  headed 
a  crusade  against  the  most  dreaded  of  snakes, 
the  fer -de-lance.  And  always  he  was  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  the  priest,  as  well  as  the  scientist 
and  explorer — he  might  be  worn  out  with  travel, 
but  he  would  preach,  instruct  and  baptise  ; 
he  might  be  laid  low  with  disease,  but  he  would 
rise  half-fainting  to  say  his  Mass. 

His  great  book,  with  its  hundred  and  odd 
charts,  maps,  plans,  and  designs,  is  not  only  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  science,  but  also  a 
revelation  of  his  own  personality,  and  full  to 
overflowing  with  adventurous  incidents  and 
little  human  touches.  How  naively  he  confesses 
his  fondness  for  roasted  parrots  !  how 
thoroughly  is  he  the  man  of  his  period  in  his 
drastic  treatment  of  his  Negro  slaves  !  how 
credulous  when  it  is  question  of  sorcery  or 
magic  !  how  large-minded  in  other  respects — • 
“  Send  the  man  to  me,”  he  wrote  to  a  confrere 
who  had  scrupled  to  employ  a  Lutheran  work¬ 
man,  “it  is  all  the  same  to  me  if  the  sugar  he 
makes  is  Catholic  or  Lutheran  sugar,  provided 
it  be  white  ”  !  Pere  Labat’s  book  is  very 
dramatic,  and  full  of  humour.  Here  and  there 
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in  its  pages  he  makes  some  long-forgotten  scene 
live  for  us  as  if  the  lapse  of  centuries  hardly 
counted.  As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we 
translate  a  passage  from  the  notes  he  made 
during  the  weary  waiting  at  La  Rochelle  : 

“  One  day,  while  on  a  ride,  I  stopped  at  a 
wayside  inn  to  refresh  myself  and  to  bait  my 
tired  horse.  I  was  surprised  to  see  seated 
in  the  inn-parlour  fifteen  or  sixteen  Capuchins. 
They  rose  to  salute  me,  but  remained  all 
perfectly  silent.  Passing  into  an  inner  room, 
I  found  here  another  Capuchin,  very  vener¬ 
able,  with  a  long  white  beard,  who  was 
walking  up  and  down  alone.  It  was  the 
Father  General  of  the  Capuchins  arrived  from 
Rome  to  make  his  Visitation.  Wine  was 
brought,  and  with  many  ceremonies  we 
pledged  each  other,  and  conversed  for  a  long 
time  in  Latin.  Subsequently,  I  rode  on  to  the 
city  gates  to  see  the  General  make  his  solemn 
entry.  This  was  the  order :  first  walked 
twelve  Capuchins,  two  and  two,  staff  in  hand. 
Then  eight  more,  surrounding  a  white  mule, 
on  which  sat  the  Father  General.  Its  bridle 
and  its  harness  were  of  cord,  with  two  little 
boards  for  stirrups.  Each  side  of  this  mule 
walked  other  Capuchins,  wearing  hats,  a 
thing  I  had  never  seen  before.  Next  followed 
the  Provincial,  walking  between  the  General’s 
two  travelling  secretaries,  and  succeeded  by 
ten  more  Capuchins  proceeding  two  abreast 
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as  before.  Then  came  some  mules,  their 
trappings  apparently  made  out  of  the  friars’ 
old  cloaks,  and  led  by  lay  brothers.  Lastly, 
a  crowd  of  Capuchins  walking  without  any 
order.  When  these  good  Fathers  arrived  at 
their  own  church,  the  General  alighted,  was 
presented  with  cross  and  holy  water,  and  then 
found  himself  expected  to  wash  the  hands  not 
only  of  the  other  Capuchins,  but  also  of  all 
the  male  and  female  devotees  of  his  Order 
in  the  entire  vicinity.” 

Pere  Labat  left  Martinique  in  1705,  with  the 
full  intention  of  returning  there.  He  had  been 
summoned  to  Europe  to  attend  the  General 
Chapter  of  his  Order  to  be  held  at  Bologna  in 
1706,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  missions  to 
the  Master-General,  the  celebrated  Father 
Antoninus  Cloche.  In  Rome,  he  made  a  most 
favourable  impression.  The  General  was  very 
taken  with  him,  he  was  astonished  at  his  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge,  his  aptitude  for  mathematics 
and  architecture ;  he  esteemed  him  for  his 
moral  excellence,  and  he  was  kept  in  high  good 
humour  by  his  ready  wit  and  his  endless  fund 
of  amusing  anecdote.4  But,  much  to  his  chagrin 
and  astonishment,  Pere  Labat  found  himself 
detained  indefinitely  in  Europe.  He  spent  the 
next  ten  years  in  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  France,  although  constantly  travelling  about. 
His  literary  labours  were  very  great.  When  the 
monumental  work5  of  the  Fathers  Echard  and 
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Quetif  on  the  writers  of  the  Dominican  Order 
appeared,  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
press  his  West  Indian  Travels,  and  the  compilers 
(who  were  sons  of  the  same  Parisian  convent  as 
himself)  hoped  for  much  from  his  labours,  and 
speak  of  him  with  high  appreciation.  Pere 
Labat  next  set  about  editing  the  memoirs  of 
several  other  celebrated  travellers,  producing 
them  in  some  sixteen  closely-printed  volumes. 
Finally,  he  published  an  account  of  his  own 
European  travels  in  a  series  of  eight  more.* 
The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  by 
Pere  Labat  to  the  history  of  his  tours  in  Italy. 
There  can  be  no  fuller  or  better  description 
extant  of  the  splendours  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  court  and 
ecclesiastical  life  of  that  country  as  they  were 
half  a  century  before  Revolution  broke  up  the 
existing  social  order.  An  entire  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  Papal  Curia,  its  numerous 
officials,  judicial  system,  and  elaborate  cere¬ 
monial.  In  its  pages,  a  gorgeous  and  vanished 
past  lives  again.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  for 
the  novelist  or  the  playwright  who  should  seek 
to  re-create  the  Rome  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  author’s  heart  is  not  quite  in  his  work, 
and  he  never  reaches  the  level  to  which  he  rose 
in  his  book  on  the  West  Indies.  Yet  here  too 
he  writes  with  a  pleasant  wit  and  gaiety,  with  a 
wealth  of  amusing  stories  and  satirical  com¬ 
ments  on  persons  and  places  alike.  He  begins 
with  an  account  of  his  landing  at  Cadiz  on  his 
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arrival  from  Martinique,  and  of  his  reception  at 
the  convent  of  his  Order  there.  He  makes  merry 
at  the  expense  of  the  stiff  and  stately  Spaniards, 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  what  happened. 
We  translate  this  paragraph  as  a  good  example 
of  innumerable  similar  dramatic  touches  : 

“  I  waited  on  the  Prior  with  my  credentials, 
and  made  him  a  little  compliment  in  Latin. 
Instead  of  replying  to  me  in  courteous  fashion, 
he  abruptly  asked  me  in  Spanish  to  what 
Order  I  belonged.  I  answered  :  the  same  as 
his  own,  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Friars  Preachers.  He  then  affected  not  to 
know  that  I  was  a  Dominican,  because  I  was 
not  wearing  a  black  cappa.  I  tried  to 
explain  to  him  that  we  did  not  make  use  of 
such  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  he 
interrupted  me,  saying  that  until  I  appeared 
in  a  cappa  he  could  neither  receive  me  nor 
look  at  my  papers.  I  was  actually  obliged 
to  go  out  and  buy  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  and 
find  a  tailor  in  the  town  who  would  make  me 
the  required  cloak.  This  being  at  last  done, 
I  was  again  introduced  into  the  Prior’s 
apartments.  He  was  surrounded  by  some 
religious.  These  last  rose  and  bowed,  the 
Prior  remaining  seated  with  much  dignity. 
After  I  had  made  him  a  speech,  he  answered 
civilly  but  with  marked  coldness.  All  these 
Spanish  priests  were  wearing  very  large 
spectacles  which  they  believe  give  them  a 
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great  air  of  gravity,  and  impress  the  common 
people  with  an  idea  of  their  incessant  applica¬ 
tion  to  study.  As  soon  as  some  chocolate 
had  been  handed  round,  I  made  my  reverence, 
and  took  leave  of  the  Prior  and  the  whole 
company  as  quickly  as  I  well  could.” 

Pere  Labat  died  in  his  native  Paris  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6th,  1738.  Three  and  thirty  years  had 
passed  since  he  left  the  West  Indies.  During 
all  this  time,  he  had  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  go  back  there,  but  ever  in  vain.  He  had 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  his  Superiors,  he 
had  appealed  again  and  again  to  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Dominicans  at  Rome,  his  many 
friends  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  had  spoken 
on  his  behalf,  high  personages  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter  :  yet  there  was  no 
result.  Always  to  be  put  off,  always  to  be  told 
to  wait  and  see,  always  to  be  soothed  with 
promises  and  fair  words,  and  ever  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  such  was  Pere  Labat’s  fate.  It 
seemed  as  though,  in  the  background,  some 
great  influence  was  working  against  him.  And 
so  in  truth  it  was.  He  had  his  enemies,  no 
doubt.  He  was  direct  and  straightforward  in 
his  methods,  outspoken  to  a  fault,  his  writings 
had  spared  no  abuse,  he  never  was  much  swayed 
by  human  respect,  he  lashed  officials  and 
colonists  alike.  And  those  were  the  days  of 
secret  denunciations,  of  lettres  de  cachet,  of  exile 
or  imprisonment  without  reason  assigned.  Some 
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two  hundred  years  after  Labat’s  death,  a  West 
Indian  antiquary  diligently  searching  among 
state  papers  in  the  French  Admiralty,  came  upon 
a  significant  passage  in  a  letter  written  by  a 
Minister  of  Louis  XV  :  “No  matter  what  efforts 
he  may  make  to  obtain  permission,  the  Pere 
Labat  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
colonies.” 

Yet  in  those  colonies  this  great  priest  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  signs  of  his  presence 
are  still  everywhere.  Plantations,  mills  and 
watercourses,  forts  and  churches,  methods  of 
agriculture — all  recall  him.  And  he  has  even 
passed  into  legend.  The  peasant  woman,  when 
her  children  give  her  trouble,  will  threaten  them 
with  the  malediction  of  Pere  Labat  ;  when  they 
please  her  and  do  her  bidding,  she  will  comfort 
them  with  a  promise  that  in  their  sleep  Pere 
Labat  shall  come  to  them  and  bring  them  bless¬ 
ing  and  good  luck.  While,  if  some  mysterious 
light  be  seen  on  the  hills  after  night-fall,  the 
Negro  labourer  will  cross  himself  and  say  :  “  See, 
the  lantern  of  the  Pere  Labat  !  still  on  the 
mountain-top  does  he  hunt  down  the  deadly 
snake  !  ” 

1  The  French  West  Indies.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  (New  York, 
Harper,  1890.  First  Edition.)  . 

1  Etudes  historiques  et  statistiques  sur  la  population  de  la  Martinique. 
Dr.  E.  Rufz.  (St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  1850.) 

3  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Isles  de  I’Amirique,  avec  une  Description 
exacte  et  curieuse  de  toutes  ces  Isles.  Enrichi  de  plus  de  cent  Cartes, 
Plans,  et  Figures.  Paris,  1722  ;  6  vols,  octavo.  (Fresh  editions 
appeared  in  1724,  1738,  and  I742-  A  German  Translation  was 
published  at  Nuremberg,  1783-7.) 
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AN  ISLAND  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

THE  political  grouping  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  is  extremely  complex.  Some  of 
the  islands  belong  to  Great  Britain,  some 
to  France.  The  sovereignty  of  others  is  vested 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  One  is  an  American  protectorate. 
Two  are  independent.  One  is  jointly  owned  by 
France  and  Holland. 

The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  sanctioned  by 
the  Catholic  Church  are  almost  equally  bewil¬ 
dering.  While  Cuba  and  Hayti  have  a  regular 
hierarchy  of  three  Archbishops  and  nine  Bishops, 
Porto  Rico  is  a  see  immediately  subject  to  Rome, 
the  French  islands  are  or  were  part  of  the  Province 
of  Bordeaux,  Jamaica  has  a  Vicar- Apostolic,  the 
Dutch  possessions  another,  Trinidad  possesses 
an  Archbishop  of  Port-of -Spain,  the  Bahamas 
(though  politically  English)  are  under  the  care  of 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  Barbados  owns 
the  sway  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic  of  British 
Guiana,  while  the  Leeward  Islands  are  ruled  by 
the  single  Suffragan  of  Port-of-Spain,  the  Bishop 
of  Roseau. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  West  Indies  are  of 
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well-nigh  every  nation  under  Heaven,  and  of 
almost  every  colour.  There  are  secular  priests, 
monks  and  friars  of  the  older  Orders,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  many  modern  Congregations.  They  rival 
their  flocks  in  diversity  of  race,  language  and 
customs. 

But  there  is  one  of  the  predominantly  Catholic 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  which  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  by  the  fact  that  its  clergy  are  to 
a  man  English,1  belonging  to  a  purely  English 
branch  of  a  Religious  Order;  and  that  its 
churches  and  its  church  organization  are  of  a 
singularly  English  type,  and  its  people  brought 
up  in  piety  of  the  old-fashioned  “Garden  of  the 
Soul”  order,  mingled  of  course  with  many  of  the 
devotional  practices  of  a  former  French  regime. 
This  is  the  island  of  Grenada,  the  parish  priests 
and  curates  of  which  are  all  Dominican  Fathers, 
members  of  the  English  Province  of  that  Order 
and  subject  to  the  English  Provincial. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  world,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  Grenada. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  covered  with  stupendous  mountains, 
it  is  an  earthly  Paradise.  Every  available  inch 
is  cultivated  and  covered  with  cocoa  or  nutmeg, 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills  are  clad  in  richly 
coloured  tropical  vegetation,  natural  harbours 
abound  and  little  streams  are  everywhere,  the 
bushes  are  bright  with  scarlet  flowers,  the  sea 
around  is  clear  as  crystal,  the  sky  overhead  of  the 
deepest  blue  imaginable. 
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Grenada  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498, 
and  named  by  him  “Conception,”  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady.  For  a  century  after  his  time,  the 
aboriginal  Caribs  remained  its  undisputed  mas¬ 
ters,  but  it  was  eventually  subjugated  by  the 
French,  being  at  first  ruled  by  the  French  West 
India  Company  and  then  by  the  royal  Govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

The  history  of  our  West  Indian  islands  is  not 
very  easy  to  write.  Materials  are  scanty. 
Records  for  the  most  part  have  vanished.  Some 
have  perished  by  fire,  others  have  been  carried 
off  when  this  or  that  island  changed  masters, 
all  have  been  relentlessly  ravaged  by  untiring 
enemies  in  the  insect  world.  Yet  now  and  again 
we  are  able  to  lift  the  heavy  curtain  of  obscurity 
that  veils  a  deeply  interesting  past,  and  with 
Grenada  this  is  happily  so  with  regard  to  the 
most  fateful  century  of  its  existence,  the 
eighteenth. 

When  at  the  opening  of  that  century  the 
celebrated  Dominican,  Pere  Labat,  came  to 
Grenada  and  spent  there  a  few  memorable  days 
of  which  he  has  happily  left  some  record,3  he 
found  it  a  small  French  colony,  not  very  enter¬ 
prising  or  developed,  but  united  in  the  peaceful 
profession  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
He  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Dominican 
community  at  Martinique,  which  not  only 
possessed  in  that  island  a  fine  new  monastery  in 
the  Palladian  style,  of  which  the  Padre  proudly 
gives  plans  and  elevations  in  his  book,  but  also 
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a  sugar-estate  in  Grenada,  close  to  the  town  of 
Grand  Pauvre,  now  more  commonly  called 
Victoria.  To  look  after  his  property,  its  over¬ 
seers,  and  its  slaves,  was  the  object  of  Pere 
Labat’s  visit.  But  he  had  time  to  spare  for  the 
capital,  and  gives  us  a  map  and  good  description 
of  St.  George’s  (then  called  Fort  Royal). 

The  governor,  the  Sieur  de  Ballair,  who  had 
curiously  enough  been  formerly  in  the  service 
of  William  of  Orange,  showed  him  true  tropical 
hospitality,  and  he  said  Mass  in  the  church, 
which  did  not  strike  him  as  a  dream  of  beauty: 
“It  is  neither  large,  nor  elegant,  nor  well  built, 
nor  suited  to  its  purpose,”  he  wrote,  “and  there 
you  have  its  portrait  in  a  nutshell.” 

The  parish  during  the  French  period  was 
usually  served  by  the  Capuchins,  though  the 
Dominicans  had  possessed  it  for  a  while,  and 
Pere  Labat  with  dry  humour  tells  how  uneasy 
the  cure  was  made  by  his  visit,  and  how  under¬ 
neath  his  courtesy  and  politeness  was  manifest 
an  evident  fear  lest  some  intrigue  should  be 
afoot  to  oust  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  in  favour  of 
those  of  St.  Dominic. 

And  then,  in  a  ship  laden  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  the  good  Pere  Labat  sailed 
away  from  this  loyal  outpost  of  the  old  French 
monarchy,  with  its  gallant  soldiers,  its  pious 
cures,  and  its  negro  slaves,  christianized  and 
instructed  by  a  colonial  system  to  which  Gren¬ 
ada  still  owes  much.  Little  did  he  foresee  that 
ere  the  century  should  end,  another  flag  than 
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that  of  the  Bourbons  should  fly  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  stout  fort  the  French  had  built,  racial 
warfare  destroy  the  island’s  peace  and  harmony, 
and  the  Catholic  religion  be  plundered  and 
suppressed.  / 

The  years  that  followed  were  years:  of 
development,  agricultural  progress,  road: 
making,  hospital  construction,  and  doubt¬ 
less  of  the  building  of  churches  and  the 
mapping  out  of  parishes  pretty  well  on  the 
present  lines. 

But  the  Seven  Years’  War  broke  out  in  1756, 
English  ships  of  the  line  appeared  off  the  coast, 
English  red-coats  were  landed.  Grenada  capitu¬ 
lated,  and  in  1763  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  passed  from  Louis  XV 
to  George  III. 

English  laws  and  institutions  were  at  once 
proclaimed.  Estates  changed  hands.  The 
slaves,  attached  to  their  old  masters,  began  to 
run  away  into  the  bush,  and  ominous  new  prison 
accommodation  was  consequently  provided. 
While  the  Government  itself  acted  with  some 
prudence  and  attempt  at  reconciliation,  inviting 
the  French  to  enter  (of  course  as  a  helpless 
minority)  the  new  House  of  Assembly,  and 
suspending  in  their  favour  the  then  usually 
required  declaration  against  Transubstantiation; 
the  English  and  Scotch  planters  at  once  evinced 
the  most  bitter  Protestant  feeling,  openly 
aiming  at  the  destruction  or  transfer  of  the 
churches  and  glebe-lands.  The  old  unity  had 
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gone  for  ever,  and  the  population  now  was  very 
mixed,  a  babel  of 'English  and  Scotch,  French 
and  Creole,  “a  strange  discordant  mass  of 
heterogeneous  animals”  (a  later  Governor 
wrote)  “easily  irritated  to  do  mischief,  and  but 
seldom  to  be  roused  to  do  good.” 

The  island’s  change  of  masters  brought  Gren¬ 
ada  into  curious  relations  with  our  great  English 
Catholic  prelate  of  penal  days,  the  venerable 
Challoner.  By  an  old  unwritten  church  law, 
more  formally  recognized  in  1757  by  Propa¬ 
ganda,  jurisdiction  over  British  possessions  in 
America  and  the  adjacent  isles  lay  with  the 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  district,3  and  so, 
the  British  once  in  possession,  spiritual  authority 
in  Grenada  automatically  passed  away  from 
French  superiors.  It  was  at  once  vested  in  the 
good  Bishop,  then  dwelling  in  humble  obscurity 
in  his  lodging  off  Holborn.4  So  well  was  this 
understood  at  headquarters  that,  a  Grenada 
marriage-case  coming  before  the  Sacred  Con¬ 
gregations  at  Rome,  it  was  at  once  referred  to 
Bishop  Challoner,  though  the  ink  on  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  scarcely  dry. 

Faculties  and  dispensations  began  now  to  be 
issued  in  London  for  these  distant  colonies,  and 
the  Vicar- Apostolic  appointed  the  parish  priest 
of  St.  George’s,  a  Capuchin  named  Duhamel,  his 
Vicar-General  for  the  British  islands.  But  from 
the  first,  Challoner  felt  that  his  episcopal 
authority  was  too  far  distant  to  be  effectual. 
Intruding  cures  in  several  of  the  parishes  ignored 
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his  jurisdiction;  he  could  not,  of  course,  know 
much  of  his  West  Indian  priests,  and  could  glean 
little  reliable  information  as  to  local  needs. 
Neither  was  there  anyone  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  The  Bishop  urged 
the  appointment  of  a  local  Ordinary,  but  Chal- 
loner  was  to  be  long  in  his  grave  before  this 
suggestion  bore  fruit.  Meanwhile  he  did  his 
best,  but  (he  wrote  later  on)  “the  present  state 
of  Grenada  is  deplorable,”  and  “the  burden  is 
beyond  my  strength.”  Very  soon,  however,  the 
French  were  temporarily  to  regain  the  colony, 
and  his  jurisdiction  was  to  lapse  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come. 

In  1776  George  III  conferred  the  Governor¬ 
ship  of  Grenada  on  the  most  celebrated  man  who 
has  occupied  that  position,  George,  Lord  (after¬ 
wards  Earl  of)  Macartney.  Lord  Macartney  had 
previously  been  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Envoy  to  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  been  recently  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  was  destined  in  after-life  to 
become  Governor  of  Madras  and  of  the  Cape,  to 
figure  prominently  as  our  first  Ambassador  to 
China,  and  to  be  offered  the  Governor-General¬ 
ship  of  India  in  succession  to  Warren  Hastings. 
Few  more  delightful  biographies  than  his  have 
ever  appeared.5 

Macartney  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  unpopular  Minister  Bute,  “the 
Northern  Star,  glimmering  through  fog,  bleak 
and  dim  and  distant,”  as  Smollett  calls  him  in 
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Humphrey  Clinker.  She  was  a  good  woman  with 
narrow  views  and  no  literary  tastes,  not  in  the 
least  like  her  famous  and  witty  grandmother, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  hardly  a 
very  congenial  helpmate  for  her  husband.  For 
Macartney  was  a  man  of  much  culture,  with  a 
fine  library,  and  educated  taste.  He  moved  in 
the  Johnsonian  circle,  and  together  with  John¬ 
son,  Garrick  and  Burke  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Literary  Club.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Burney  and  frequented  the  salon  of  St. 
Martin  Street,  like  Bruce  the  traveller,  Orloff, 
the  favourite  of  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  and  the 
other  “Lyons”  of  the  day  (as  the  spelling  then 
went).6 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Grenada,  he  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  an  indefatigable  sight¬ 
seer,  and  happily  for  us  a  great  diarist  and 
journal-keeper.  He  gives  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
colony  as  it  then  was.  He  was  a  great  walker 
and  rider,  found  “new  pleasure  at  every  step,” 
was  charmed  with  the  scenery,  the  climate  and 
the  tropical  vegetation  and  with  the  hospitality 
and  good  humour  of  the  planters.  He  revelled 
in  the  “fish  of  the  finest,”  the  “beef,  mutton  and 
kids  excellent  to  a  proverb”  and  he  discovered 
a  kindred  spirit  in  a  certain  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Staunton,  a  planter  in  the  island,  who 
acted  alike  as  Attorney-General  and  a  Colonel 
of  Militia.  Him  he  took  for  his  secretary  and 
life-long  friend.  Staunton,  too,  was  destined  for 
a  distinguished  after-career,  and  to  him  is 
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addressed  a  letter  in  Boswell.  .  .  .“to  hear  that 
you  are  happy  will  always  give  pleasure  to 
Sam  Johnson.”7 

Lord  Macartney,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
St.  George’s,  either  actually  in  the  Fort  itself  or 
close  under  the  shadow  of  its  guns,  was  a  very 
successful  Governor,  and  his  ability  was  per¬ 
fectly  matched  by  his  tact.  The  air  was  full  of 
rumours  of  war,  and  there  was  great  likelihood 
of  French  invasion.  Accordingly  he  devoted 
himself  to  putting  the  defences  of  the  island  in 
good  order,  passing  Militia  Bills  through  the 
Assembly,  and  raising  an  efficient  corps  of  one 
hundred  volunteers.  But  his  rule  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  very  long  one. 

On  July  2nd,  1779,  a  powerful  French  fleet 
appeared  off  Grenada  and  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  landed.  The  commander  was  the  famous 
admiral  Count  d’Estaing,  he  who  a  little  before 
had  announced  his  intention  of  making  a  “short 
breakfast  of  the  English  fleet  and  army,  and  of 
taking  possession  of  all  the  British  Colonies  in 
that  part  of  the  world.”  He  summoned  the 
Governor  to  surrender.  Macartney,  relying  on 
the  imminent  appearance  of  the  British  fleet, 
which  eventually  arrived  just  four  days  too 
late,  replied:  “Lord  Macartney  is  ignorant  of 
Count  d’Estaing’s  force,  he  knows  his  own, 
and  will  defend  the  island  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.” 

The  struggle  was  desperate,  but  the  issue  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Five  hundred  and  forty 
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men,  regulars,  militia  and  volunteers,  could  do 
little  against  a  large  disciplined  force  of  the  best 
European  troops.  Hospital  Hill,  on  the  side  of 
which  the  present  Catholic  Church  of  St.  George’s 
is  built,  was  the  scene  of  the  stand  made  by 
the  British,  and  a  brilliant  and  obstinate  defence 
which  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  enemy.  The  height  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  Macartney  and  Staunton  were  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion. 

The  inevitable  pillage  and  destruction  follow¬ 
ed.  The  Governor  met  with  little  consideration. 
He  lost  his  all.  His  very  clothes  were  sold  in  the 
market  place  of  St.  George’s.  That  the  people  of 
Grenada  were  treated  with  greater  forbearance 
is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  French  officer. 
Count  Dillon.  Readers  of  that  charming  col¬ 
lection  The  Jerningham  Letters  will  recognize  in 
him  an  old  friend.  The  Dillons,  an  Irish 
Catholic  and  Jacobite  family  in  the  service  of 
France,  had  been  for  almost  a  century  hereditary 
“colonel  proprietors”  of  a  Franco-British  regi¬ 
ment,  and  this  particular  Dillon  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  incapable  of  brutality  and  grossness. 

Macartney’s  journals  have  little  more  to  tell 
us  about  Grenada.  He  himself  was  carried 
prisoner  to  France,  there  to  see  at  Paris  suspen¬ 
ded  over  the  altars  of  Notre  Dame  the  English 
colours  captured  in  poor  St.  George’s.  We  may 
note  that  the  four  chief  actors  in  this  Grenada 
drama  were  laid  to  rest  within  a  very  few  years  of 
each  other.  Macartney,  of  whom  it  is  said  “no 
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public  servant  ever  left  office  with  more  pure 
hands”,8  lies  in  the  quiet  little  parish  church¬ 
yard  at  Chiswick,  where  the  passer-by  may  still 
read  the  inscription  on  his  stately  tomb,  hard  by 
that  of  Hogarth;  while  Staunton  has  a  corner 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  monument 
by  Chantrey.  But  none  knows  where  repose 
the  ashes  of  D’Estaing  and  Dillon  ;  for  both 
perished  in  the  reign  of  Terror,  victims  of  the 
guillotine.  Of  each  a  fine  saying  is  recorded.9 
D’Estaing,  as  he  was  led  away  to  the  tumbrils, 
flung  this  taunt  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal: 
“You  had  better  send  my  head  to  the  English, 
they  at  least  will  put  a  high  price  on  it.”  The 
exquisite  courtesy  of  Dillon  remained  with  him 
to  the  last.  As  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  a 
terrified  woman  whose  execution  was  to  precede 
his,  implored  him  to  give  her  courage  by  dying 
first:  “Madam,”  he  said  with  a  low  reverence, 
“anything  to  oblige  a  lady.”  Then  with  a 
“Vive  le  Roi!”  that  was  heard  far  down  the 
adjacent  street,  he  laid  his  head  beneath  the 
guillotine. 

Grenada  now  experienced  four  years  and  a 
half  of  French  re-construction.  But  that  work 
(which  doubtless  had  an  ecclesiastical  side,  of 
which  no  record  has  come  down  to  us)  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  handed  Grenada  back  to  England  in  1784. 
By  this  instrument,  religious  liberty  was  nom¬ 
inally  secured  to  all,  and  the  Home  Government 
would  perhaps  have  been  glad  to  have  made  such 
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provision  one  of  practical  efficacy.  But  the 
planters  and  the  island  Legislature  were  con¬ 
sumed  with  the  fiercest  bigotry.  They  spared 
neither  priests  nor  people  any  vexation  in  their 
power.  The  establishment  of  Protestantism  by 
administrative  pressure  was  what  they  aimed  at 
and  effected.  The  door  of  the  Assembly  was 
closed  to  Catholics  by  the  re-imposition  of  the 
oath  against  Transubstantiation,  the  churches 
and  glebe-lands  were  torn  from  their  rightful 
proprietors,  the  cure  of  St.  George’s  (a  Capuchin 
called  Pere  Felicite)  was  ignominiously  cited 
before  the  unfriendly  civil  authorities;  and 
images,  altars  and  “Popish”  emblems  were 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.10 

Nemesis  followed.  The  population  was  already 
excited  by  news  of  the  great  French  Revolution; 
the  oppressed  colonists  rose  in  1795  and  they 
were  joined  by  vast  masses  of  slaves.  The 
acting  Governor  was  murdered,  many  others  of 
the  British  were  massacred,  and  general  anarchy 
for  a  while  prevailed.  Reaction  came,  of  course. 
The  power  of  Britain  asserted  itself.  The  strong 
hand  of  military  power  crushed  rebellion  and  put 
down  disaffection.  A  new  Grenada  arose.  But 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  island,  involved  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  regime,  seemed  to 
have  played  out  its  part.  The  old  priests  had 
gone,  the  churches  and  their  endowments  were 
in  alien  hands,  and  there  appeared  no  future  for 
Catholicism. 

However,  in  a  very  few  years,  phoenix-like 
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the  Church  rose  from  her  ashes.  In  spite  of 
determined  efforts  to  bring  them  over,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  rejected  all  invitations  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  now  established  Anglican 
religion,  and  rallied  to  the  standard  of  the 
ancient  Faith.  New  churches  sprang  up,  fresh 
schools  were  opened,  priests  were  once  more  in 
evidence.  Eventually  the  authorities  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  tried  to  remedy  past  injustices  by  sub¬ 
stantial  grants  towards  the  building  of  churches 
for  the  Catholics  under  their  sway. 

In  1820,  after  having  been  the  object  of  the 
successive  pastoral  solicitude  of  Bishops  Talbot, 
Douglass,  and  Poynter  in  London,  the  British 
West  India  islands  received  (with  the  full  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Home  Government)  a  Bishop  of  their 
own  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  James  Buckley, 
who  had  previously  been  President  of  the 
English  College  at  Lisbon.  His  vicariate  is 
in  these  days  represented  by  the  Archbishopric 
of  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  and  although 
its  area  has  become  greatly  curtailed  owing 
to  the  rise  of  new  jurisdictions,  it  still  includes 
Grenada. 

Catholic  Emancipation  in  1832,  and  the 
Emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834,  removed 
many  grievances  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present-day  prosperity  of  the  Catholics  of  Gren¬ 
ada.  And  finally,  the  disestablishment  in  1874 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  Colony  gave  to 
Catholics,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  come 
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under  British  rule,  a  fair  field  though  no  favour. 
Out  of  a  population  of  70,000,  they  number 
four-sevenths.  Divided  into  some  seven  parishes, 
they  are  well  organized,  and  have  numerous 
schools  almost  all  State-aided.  By  law  half 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
must  be  Catholics,  and  they  are  also  represented 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  colony. 

Work  among  these  thousands  of  black  and 
coloured  Catholics  in  that  trying  tropical  climate 
is  arduous  enough,  but  it  has  its  compensations. 
Their  love  of  their  religion,  their  appetite  for 
sermons  and  liturgical  ceremonies,  their  rever¬ 
ence  for  their  clergy,  their  desire  for  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  make  the  lot  of  the  missionary-priest  a 
happy  one,  visibly  fruitful  in  results.  Their 
confidence  in  prayer,  singular  and  unselfish 
generosity,  and  constant  remembrance  of  their 
dead  are  beyond  praise.  And  death  when  it 
comes  to  them  is  almost  invariably  peaceful  and 
full  of  consolation. 

Yet  there  is  shadow  in  the  picture:  devotion 
and  morals  are  somewhat  apt  to  dwell  in 
separate  and  water-tight  compartments,  and 
the  former  often  fails  duly  to  influence  the  latter. 
But,  so  simple  and  childlike  is  the  nature  of 
these  islanders,  that  one  may  only  hope  that 
sin  with  them  is  theologically  “material”  only, 
and  that  their  consequent  responsibility  before 
God  is  but  slight. 

This  island  of  the  Caribbean  is  a  jewel,  small 
but  precious,  in  the  imperial  crown  of  Britain, 
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for  its  people  are  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  have 
given  freely  of  their  savings  and  their  sons  in  the 
world  war.  The  fervour  of  its  Catholicism,  clung 
to  devotedly  amid  the  persecutions  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  many  generations  makes  it  a  no  less 
resplendent  gem  in  the  tiara  of  the  Church. 

1  Barbados  is  under  the  care  of  English  Jesuits,  but  is  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Protestant  island,  where  Catholics  are  few. 

2  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  lies  de  V Amerique.  Paris,  1722. 

3  The  London  Vicars  Apostolic  and  the  West  Indies.  Hughes. 
The  Dublin  Review,  Vol.  134.  No.  268. 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Challoner.  Burton.  1909.  Vol.  II.  c.  29. 

5  Life  of  George,  Earl  of  Macartney,  Robbins.  London,  John 
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THE  dominating  influence  of  English 
Catholicism  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  that  of  the 
venerable  and  venerated  Bishop  Challoner, 
whose  Life  has  been  written  by  Canon  Burton, 
with  a  vigour,  ability,  and  completeness  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  there  was 
another  quiet  figure  in  the  background  at  that 
time  no  less  venerable  and  useful,  of  whom  as 
yet  our  biographical  record  is  but  scanty.  We 
refer  to  Alban  Butler,  the  little  known  author 
of  the  well-known  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

A  Life  of  Alban  Butler  is  indeed  a  desideratum 
in  our  literature,  and  would  repay  the  writing. 
It  would  also  appeal  to  a  larger  public,  for  the 
volumes  of  the  great  hagiographer  are  to  be 
found  on  shelves  to  which  the  works  of  Challoner 
are  a  stranger,  and  his  labours  are  utilised  by 
many  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Soul  or  the  Meditations. 

A  short  sketch  of  his  history  was  written  by 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  the  eminent 
King’s  Counsel  and  Catholic  leader,  and  was 
usually  prefixed  to  the  older  editions  of  Alban 
Butler’s  greatest  work.  His  brochure  is  entitled 
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An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
Alban  Butler.  (London:  Coghlan.  1799.)  It  is 
a  mere  outline,  but  indicates  the  sources  from 
which  a  much  fuller  biography  might  be 
compiled. 

Alban  Butler’s  life  covers  the  period  1710  to 
1773,  the  darkest  and  most  hopeless  epoch  of 
English  Catholic  history.  He  was  early  sent  to 
the  English  College  at  Douay,  where  as  student 
and  professor  he  spent  many  hidden  and 
laborious  years.  In  1749  he  went  on  the  Mission, 
from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1766  to  become 
President  of  the  College  at  St.  Omer,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  where  he  died. 
His  learning  was  equalled  by  his  piety  and  his 
saintliness.  He  read  with  the  avidity  and  rapid¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  learning  was  of  the 
same  encyclopaedic  character.  But  he  was  no 
mere  recluse.  He  made  himself  the  friend  of  his 
pupils,  his  room  indeed  was  ever  a  home  to  them, 
and  he  thus  profoundly  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  the  future  generations  of  English  Catholics, 
both  priests  and  gentry.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  literati  of  his  day,  and  his  correspondents 
included  Cardinals  like  Lambertini  (afterwards 
Benedict  XIV),  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  such  as  Lowth  of  London.  He  was  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  so  trusted  and  valued  by 
the  French  prelates  as  to  be  appointed  Vicar 
General  of  no  less  than  five  dioceses  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  he  won  the  lasting  favour  of  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland  by  his  strenuous  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  numerous  English  and  Irish 
soldiers  who  were  brought  prisoners  to  the 
barracks  at  Douay.  And  nothing  could  exceed 
the  tact  and  prudence  with  which  he  ruled  the 
College  at  St.  Omer’s,  from  which  the  Jesuits 
had  just  been  removed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
expulsion  of  that  Society  from  France,  though 
no  position  could  be  more  difficult,  for  the 
pupils  were  greatly  attached  to  the  Fathers  and 
bitterly  resented  the  change  that  had  been 
made. 

It  was  during  these  later  years  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  not  only  throws  light  on  the 
extraordinary  breadth  of  Butler’s  learning,  but 
is  also  extremely  humorous.  At  a  brilliant 
reception  given  at  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Arras, 
Mr.  Butler’s  modest  and  unobtrusive  manner 
caused  him  to  be  treated  with  some  lack  of 
respect  by  the  high-placed  guests  of  the  evening. 
Looking  upon  him  as  a  person  of  absolutely  no 
consequence,  they  unceremoniously  turned  their 
backs  upon  him.  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  noticing 
this,  determined  to  astonish  them  and  thereby 
read  them  a  much-needed  lesson.  The  story  is 
told  by  one  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Omer’s,  the 
Abbe  de  la  Sepouze,  in  a  letter  written  from  The 
Hague  some  thirty  years  afterwards: 

The  Bishop  observed  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  a  group  of  military  men.  He  goes  up  to 
them,  and  finding  they  were  conversing  upon 
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the  question  keenly  debated  at  that  time, 
whether  in  battle  the  thin  order  observed  in 
our  days  be  preferable  to  the  deep  order  of 
the  ancients;  he  called  to  Mr.  Butler  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it?  I  then 
heard  that  amazing  man,  talking  on  the  art 
of  war  with  the  modest  tone  of  a  school-boy 
and  the  depth  of  the  most  consummate 
military  man.  I  observed  admiration  in  the 
countenance  of  all  those  officers;  and  saw 
several  of  them,  who  being  too  far  off,  stood 
up  upon  chairs  to  hear  and  see  him.  They 
put  to  him  question  upon  question,  and  each 
of  his  answers  caused  fresh  applause. 

His  Lordship  left  us  to  go  and  join  another 
group,  consisting  of  magistrates,  who  were 
discussing  a  point  of  common  law;  and  in  like 
manner  called  upon  his  oracle,  who,  by  the 
sagacity  of  his  reflections,  bore  away  all 
suffrages  and  united  their  several  opinions. 

The  prelate  next,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
presented  him  to  the  ladies,  seated  round  the 
fire-place,  and  asked  him  whether  the  women 
in  ancient  times  wore  their  head-dresses  as 
high  as  ours  then  did.  “Fashions,”  answered 
he,  “like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  turning  on  its 
axis,  are  always  replaced  by  those  very  ones  which 
they  have  set  aside.”  He  then  described  to  us 
the  dresses  both  of  men  and  women  in  the 
various  ages  of  our  monarchy;  “and  to  go  still 
further  back,”  added  he,  “the  statue  of  a  female 
Druid  has  been  found,  whose  head-dress  measured 
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half  a  yard  in  height;  I  have  been  myself  to 

see  it,  and  have  measured  it.” 

In  1744-6,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  engaged 
Alban  Butler’s  services  as  guide  and  travelling- 
companion  to  his  younger  sons,  James  and 
Thomas  Talbot.  To  Butler,  in  all  probability, 
these  youths  owed  the  sterling  goodness  of  their 
after  years  and  laborious  episcopates.  For  each 
subsequently  became  Vicar-Apostolic  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  one  of  the  London  District,  and  the 
other  of  the  Midlands. 

Alban  Butler's  notes  of  this  tour  were  collected 
and  published  by  Charles  Butler  in  a  volume 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  James  Yorke  Bramston 
(afterwards  Bishop) .  It  has  never  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  been  reprinted  and  it  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  called  Travels  through  France 
and  Italy,  and  part  of  the  Austrian,  French  and 
Dutch  Netherlands,  during  the  year  1745-6,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints. 

Dry  in  diction,  put  together  from  mere 
jottings  often  difficult  to  decipher,  it  has 
nevertheless  a  charm  all  its  own. 

There  is  something  extremely  fascinating 
about  books  of  continental  travel  at  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Great  Revolution. 
They  depict  a  Society  that  has  vanished  for 
ever,  a  world  that  is  now  almost  unthinkable. 
Talleyrand  has  said  that  no  one  who  had  not 
lived  before  1789  could  possibly  understand  how 
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delightful  life  could  be;  and  that  life  to  some 
extent  lives  again  in  the  pages  of  the  books  of 
which  we  speak.  They  show  us  the  last  en¬ 
trenchments  of  a  feudal  nobility,  a  highly 
complicated  legal  system,  municipal  bodies  of  a 
close  oligarchical  kind,  chapters  of  clergy  con¬ 
fined  to  those  possessed  of  noble  birth  and  a 
certain  prescribed  number  of  heraldic  quarter- 
ings,  bishops  who  were  also  temporal  princes, 
abbeys  held  by  absentee  courtier-prelates  and  a 
thousand  and  one  anomalies  that  have  passed 
away  now  but  then  seemed  as  though  they  were 
to  be  eternal. 

Smollett’s  coarse  but  vigorous  strokes  are  well 
known;  Beckford’s  travels  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  are  racy  and  picturesque  to  a  high  degree, 
and  abound  in  animal  energy;  Mrs.  Thrale’s 
pictures  of  Italian  society,  though  light  and 
superficial,  are  yet  vivid  and  entertaining;  most 
valuable  of  all  is  Arthur  Young’s  painstaking 
and  systematic  tour  of  France  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile. 

But  these  books  and  others  like  them  have 
one  fatal  weakness.  Written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  narrow  and  insular  Protestantism, 
they  never  read  Catholicism  aright.  It  meets 
them  at  every  turn,  but  they  ever  view  it  from 
an  unsympathetic  standpoint,  and  its  soul  al¬ 
ways  escapes  them.  They  never  comprehend 
its  spiritual  side,  all  that  is  a  sealed  book  to 
them:  not  one  of  them  penetrates  the  outer 
covering  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  it  is  all  an 
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affair  of  antiquated  pageantry  and  ecclesiastical 
pomp  and  circumstance.  Now  Alban  Butler 
does  not  suffer  from  this  decided  drawback,  and 
therein  lies  the  uniqueness  of  his  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  historical  travel.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  a  very  accurately  informed  one,  and  a 
deeply  spiritual  man.  He  understood  what  he 
saw.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  thorough 
Englishman. 

There  was  much  with  which  he  was  very  little 
in  sympathy.  His  Catholicism  was  moderate 
and  sober.  Although  he  never  says  anything 
that  can  jar  or  wound,  he  could  detect  an  abuse, 
and  sometimes  his  attitude  is  a  very  dis¬ 
approving  one,  and  occasionally  he  is  really 
startling  in  his  criticism.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  unless  the  general  corruption  could  be 
arrested  by  some  powerful  measure,  a  revolution 
would  take  place  not  only  in  the  State  but  in  the 
Church.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  very 
appreciative  of  the  good  side  of  many  an  old 
institution  that  has  since  been  swept  away.  He 
pointed  out  that: 

That  rich  tract  of  land  which  extends  from 
St.  Omer’s  to  Liege,  is  a  standing  refutation 
of  those  who  assert  that  monasteries  are 
inimical  to  a  country.  The  whole  income  of 
the  smaller  houses,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
revenues  of  the  greater  houses  were  constantly 
spent  within  twenty  miles  round  their  pre¬ 
cincts;  their  lands  were  universally  let  at  low 
rents;  every  abbey  had  a  school  for  the 
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instruction  of  its  tenants;  and  no  human 
institution  was  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  arts  of  painting,  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  works  in  iron  and  bronze,  and  every 
other  species  of  workmanship,  as  were  abbeys 
or  monasteries  and  their  appendages.  Thus 
though  the  country  in  view  was  originally  a 
marsh,  it  is  the  most  populous  country  in 
Europe,  and  presents  on  the  face  of  it  as  great 
a  display  of  public  and  private  strength, 
wealth  and  affluence,  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Yet  Alban  Butler  had  very  considerable 
limitations  as  a  writer  of  travel.  We  should  say 
he  was  utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour, 
though  often  unconsciously  amusing  to  his 
readers.  And  he  was  apt  to  be — his  training 
made  him  such — not  a  little  Puritanical  and 
occasionally  extremely  unjust.  Thus  he  writes 
of  the  Stage: 

The  Stage  Entertainments  I  can  give  no 
account  of,  as  I  never  would  see  any;  these 
amusements  being  very  dangerous,  the  school 
of  passions  and  of  sin,  and  most  justly  abhor¬ 
red.  However,  we  visited  the  Stages  on  account 
of  their  architecture,  where  this  was  curious. 
The  licentiousness  and  immorality  of  our 
English  Stage,  especially,  is  a  disgrace  to 
mankind,  much  more  to  Christianity. 

And  this  is  written,  not  of  the  Stage  of  the 
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period  of  the  Restoration,  let  it  be  noted;  but 
at  a  time  when  the  great  powers  of  Garrick 
were  already  unfolded,  and  when  a  purifying 
breeze  had  swept  away  so  much  that  had 
offended ! 

The  tour  started  in  September,  1744,  “when 
we  left  Dover  in  the  packet-boat,  and  in  the 
same  tide  in  less  than  four  hours  arrived  at 
Calais.”  From  Calais,  the  travellers  seemed  to 
have  visited  Boulogne  “an  inconvenient  poor 
harbour,  and  a  small  poor  bishopric.”  He  notes 
that  the  late  Bishop  gave  a  country  house  for 
the  English  Jesuits  to  maintain  two  of  their 
body  there  to  keep  a  house  for  boarders,  and 
teach  the  first  rudiments  to  little  children.  And 
he  adds  characteristically  that  he  had  himself 
written  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  Ambleteuse 
might  easily  be  made  a  better  harbour  than 
Calais.  He  indeed  was  not  a  little  fond  of  thor¬ 
oughly  thrashing  out  some  small  point  of  this 
kind:  for  instance,  he  once  worked  out  in  detail 
and  illustrated  by  copious  quotations  “two 
systems  of  modern  naturalists”  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Christianity  and  the  pear  called 
bon-Chretien. 

Passing  into  Holland,  he  visited  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  struck  by  the  “incredible  quantity 
of  herring- mongers”  and  by  the  nicety  of  the 
people  in  the  neatness  of  their  houses  “so  great 
that  they  dare  scarcely  use  them  for  fear  of 
dirtying  them.”  At  Liege,  “dirty  and  ill-built,” 
he  naturally  visited  the  College  of  the  English 
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Jesuits,  and  the  "English  nunnery  of  the 
Visitation.” 

The  Bishop  (he  says)  is  sovereign  prince  of 
this  country,  which  is  full  of  abbeys  and  rich 
benefices,  and  is  called  the  Paradise  of  Priests, 
the  Purgatory  for  Women  (who  slave  here 
instead  of  the  men),  and  the  Hell  for  Horses. 
The  canons  of  the  Cathedral  are  noble  and 
very  rich,  and  have  among  them  many 
prelates  and  great  princes.  The  country 
wants  a  better  police,  and  law-suits  are 
endless. 

In  Antwerp  he  finds  another  English  nunnery, 
of  Carmelites  or  Teresians,  where  "they  show 
the  body  of  a  nun  of  their  house,  dead  a  great 
many  years  ago,  yet  entire  and  uncorrupted,  but 
the  skin  pale  and  brownish,  much  dried  up.”  In 
Brussels,  the  hilly  streets  tried  him  a  good  deal, 
but  "coach-hire  is  cheap.”  Here  again  he  found 
fellow-countrywomen  in  the  shape  of  nuns, 
Benedictine  and  Dominican,  living  in  exile  for 
their  Faith’s  sake.  He  has  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able  to  say  about  Malines,  though  here  as  in  all 
other  cases  there  is  much  noted  down  in  a 
fashion  anticipatory  of  Baedeker,  and  libraries 
and  picture  galleries  are  visited  in  a  painstaking 
way. 

But  at  Louvain,  after  describing  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  Irish  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
Colleges,  he  remarks  of  the  Divinity  School 
that  "it  gives  too  much  to  reasoning,  too  little  to 
the  study  of  the  Fathers  and  Tradition.”  Then 
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he  flies  to  the  subject  of  Louvain  white-beer; 
“their  physicians  boast  of  it  as  being  exceeding 
wholesome.  But  it  cannot  be  so  for  all  consti¬ 
tutions;  for  it  is  so  viscous,  that  a  man  drunk 
with  it  requires  two  days  to  be  sober  again.” 
Finally  he  described  Aerschot  Castle,  the  Duke 
of  which  “descends  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Hungary,  and  in  his  hall  hangs  his  pedigree 
drawn  down  from  Adam.” 

At  Lierre  the  English  nunnery  was  in  a 
decaying  condition;  at  Ypres  the  Irish  Benedic¬ 
tine  nuns  had  invested  in  what  we  should  now 
call  Corporation  Stock  at  Paris,  where  the  funds 
had  sunk  almost  to  nothing,  so  that  their  house 
was  reduced  to  narrow  circumstances.  In  Ghent 
and  Bruges  he  found  still  other  English  nuns, 
and  in  the  former  city,  “a  nobler  one  than  Brus¬ 
sels,”  a  house  of  English  Jesuits  which  served  as 
a  retreat  for  such  as  were  unfit  for  active  life. 

Ecclesiastical  pride  and  prosperity  were 
always  in  evidence.  Gembloux  has  a  “rich  abbey 
of  Benedictines,  the  Abbot  of  which  is  Lord  of 
the  town.”  Mons  has  a  Collegiate  Church  of 
Canonesses,  who  must  make  proof  of  their 
nobility,  “and  who  sing  the  Office  in  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  white  dress.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  use  secular  clothes  or  what  they  please; 
can  renounce  their  benefice  and  then  marry. 
Only  the  prioress  takes  vows.”  In  Ghent  are 
five  rich  abbeys,  one  the  wealthiest  in  Flanders; 
Tournai  has  another  “very  stately”;  Meerssen  an 
opulent  convent  of  Benedictine  sisters;  more 
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noble  Canonesses  are  found  at  Fumes;  and  so 
on. 

From  Tournai  “some  of  my  acquaintance” 
went  to  witness  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  then 
raging  about  two  leagues  off,  but  for  this 
curiosity  they  paid  dearly,  “some  killed,  pitied 
by  none  on  account  of  their  imprudence.” 

He  concludes  this  first  section  of  his  travels 
with  a  comparison  between  the  Dutch,  Austrian, 
and  French  Netherlands,  and  sums  up  in  favour 
of  the  Dutch: — “Even  Catholics  (the  most 
restrained  of  all  religions  there)  have  a  comfor¬ 
table  share  of  liberty.  The  Austrians  are  poor 
from  want  of  trade;  the  French  laws  make 
commerce  precarious.  But  the  Dutch  are  more 
heavily  taxed  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  they  pay  five  times  as  heavily  as  they  did 
under  the  Spaniards.  Industry  with  them  is  so 
reigning  a  spirit,  that  children  begin  to  earn 
their  bread  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  In 
Amsterdam  idle,  disobedient  children  are  locked 
up  in  a  cave,  where  they  must  work  continually 
to  pump  out  water,  which  would  otherwise 
drown  them!” 

Apparently  retracing  his  steps  to  Calais, 
Alban  Butler  and  his  pupils  took  post  thence  for 
Paris,  through  French  Flanders.  Much  of  the 
way  was  very  bad,  the  roads  narrow  and  deep, 
in  winter  frequently  impassable.  Most  of  the 
towns  and  places  of  interest  in  the  province  seem 
to  have  been  visited,  and  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
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mation  collected  and  set  down  in  guide-book 
style.  Here,  as  in  Belgium,  English  Catholic 
religious  houses  were  numerous.  The  College 
of  St.  Omer’s  over  which  Butler  later  on  was  to 
preside,  comes  in  for  much  attention,  its  neat 
apothecary’s  shop  (everything  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  “neat”),  its  stage  and  “acting 
cloaths”  are  noticed.  The  English  Jesuit 
novitiate  at  Watten,  English  nunneries  at  Aire, 
Gravelines  (“in  low  circumstances”),  Dunkirk, 
and  Cambrai,  where  members  of  such  families 
as  Caryl,  Browne,  Blundell,  Langdale,  South- 
cot,  and  Rookwood  dwelt,  are  enumerated. 
Space  is  devoted  to  the  English  College  at  Douay, 
where  also  were  English  Benedictine  and  Fran¬ 
ciscan  houses,  Scots’  Jesuits,  and  an  Irish 
Seminary. 

Of  the  English  Poor  Clares  at  Dunkirk,  Butler 
relates  that  in  1658,  when  the  English  Crom¬ 
wellian  forces  took  the  town,  Lord  Lockhart  “a 
mean  man,  and  a  creature  of  the  Protector’s”, 
was  made  Governor.  He  and  his  lady  were 
friendly  to  the  nuns.  Coming  once  to  their  house 
he  found  them  in  Chapel  at  their  prayers  with¬ 
out  a  spark  of  fire  in  a  very  cold  season,  where¬ 
upon  he  sent  them  both  coals  and  wood.  His 
soldiers  were  not  so  reverent,  but  “lighted  their 
pipes  at  the  altar  when  Mass  was  saying.”  The 
plague  broke  out  in  this  house  in  1666,  and  the 
nuns  suffered  much  by  it. 

The  industrious  travellers  also  made  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  French  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals. 
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At  Arras,  where  the  Bishop  was  lord  of  the  town, 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Vedast  had  important  seign- 
eurial  rights.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  held  the 
Abbey  in  commendam,  that  is,  he  enjoyed  the 
title  and  the  revenues,  though  with  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  monks.  The  monks  told  Butler 
that  the  Cardinal  took  a  third  of  the  income  for 
himself,  besides  the  appointment  to  seven  rich 
dependent  priories  and  provostships  in  the 
surrounding  country.  At  a  “rich  walled  abbey” 
of  St.  Winoc  at  Bergues,  in  the  midst  of  marshes, 
they  found  an  Abbot  who  was  quite  a  virtuoso : 
“he  was  very  curious  in  paintings,  and  had 
gathered  a  very  numerous  and  costly  collection 
of  the  best  pictures,  fit  for  an  Italian  prince’s 
cabinet.” 

Cassel  had  a  College  of  “rich  canons.”  Another 
very  wealthy  house  with  feudal  jurisdiction 
was  St.  Amand,  a  royal  abbey  with  a  magnificent 
church.  At  Douay  were  two  Collegiate  churches, 
one  with  thirty-five  canons.  An  abbey  near,  at 
Ancine,  had  a  choir  carved  with  admirable  art, 
and  an  organ  the  finest  and  largest  in  all  those 
parts.  Most  splendid  of  all  was  Cambrai,  with  a 
Cathedral  boasting  of  forty-eight  well-endowed 
canons,  ninety-five  chaplains,  and  other  ecclesi¬ 
astics;  two  collegiate  churches,  two  abbeys  with 
good  libraries,  and  countless  other  churches  and 
religious  houses. 

And  thus  they  slowly  progressed  towards 
Paris,  finishing  their  journey  with  a  halt  at  St. 
Denis  where  they  viewed  the  treasury,  and  gazed 
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at  crowns,  sceptres  and  spurs  of  gold,  images 
ablaze  with  precious  stones,  swords  and  rods  of 
justice,  great  sapphires,  reliquaries,  and  coro¬ 
nation  suits,  and  all  the  wonders  that  other 
travellers  of  the  period  have  described. 

An  elaborate  survey  of  Paris  is  given,  over 
which  we  cannot  linger.  It  is  well  done,  but 
others  with  greater  gifts  of  style  have  gone  over 
the  same  ground,  and  the  subject-matter  is  too 
familiar.  Besides,  in  this  section  of  the  Travels, 
there  are  few  flashes  of  originality,  and  the 
writer’s  personality  seemed  effaced.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholic  institutions  are,  of  course,  all 
noted — the  Black  Nuns,  and  the  Blue  Nuns,  and 
the  “Austins,”  and  the  various  colleges  and 
convents  of  men,  English,  Irish  and  Scots. 

We  pass  on  to  the  tour  from  Paris  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Orders  for  post-horses  were 
secured,  the  roads  were  the  finest  in  France,  and 
the  travellers  were  astonished  at  the  splendid 
houses  of  the  nouveaux  riches  dotted  about 
everywhere  on  the  route,  residences  of  the 
intendants,  tax-farmers  and  manufacturers, 
who  were  already  so  hated  of  the  people.  With 
a  wonderful  industry  Butler  visited  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  route,  everywhere 
noticing  the  evidences  of  ecclesiastical  wealth 
and  monastic  splendour,  and  visiting  abbeys  and 
churches  of  which  now  but  the  ruins  and 
sometimes  only  the  names  remain.  It  would  be 
monotonous  to  do  more  than  cull  a  few  items  of 
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quaint  interest  from  his  closely  packed  pages. 

At  Sens  he  noted  the  fact  that  in  each  little 
parish  church  the  cure  sang  every  Sunday  and 
Holyday  the  entire  Church-Office,  even  the 
Little  Hours,  as  well  as  High  Mass,  the  whole 
people  assisting  in  stalls  and  pews  like  those  of 
an  English  Protestant  church,  though  very  few 
went  to  the  Sacraments.  Religious  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Near  Sens  was  a  royal  abbey,  of  which  the  Abbess 
was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that 
brilliant  and  erratic  statesman  having  spent  the 
years  of  his  exile  in  this  city,  where  many 
entertaining  tales  were  told  of  him.  At  Auxerre 
was  the  Jansenist  Bishop  de  Caylus,  always  at 
war  alike  with  Rome  and  the  King,  but  beloved 
by  his  people  and  adored  by  his  party. 

The  mustard  of  Dijon  gave  occasion  to  Butler 
to  set  forth  one  of  his  favourite  little  disserta¬ 
tions  on  out-of-the-way  subjects,  and  he 
discourses  learnedly  on  that  useful  plant.  At 
Citeaux,  then  in  its  last  stage  of  developed 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  he  was  “enchanted 
with  the  Abbot’s  furniture,  with  the  coach- 
makers  and  saddlers  in  that  dignitary’s  stables, 
with  the  mills  and  bakehouses  and  fish-ponds. 
As  usual  everything  was  “neat”.  Macon  had  a 
chapter  of  Canons  who  had  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility,  though  only  (he  notes)  of  the 
petite  noblesse.  The  Canons  of  Lyons  were  of  a 
prouder  aristocracy,  all  took  the  title  of  Count, 
and  all  wore  mitres  at  the  Office.  Our  traveller 
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did  not  seem  greatly  impressed  by  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  and  contrasting  the  appearance  of 
its  then  inmates  with  the  pictures  of  the  ascetic 
Bruno,  quotes  with  apparent  approbation  the 
remark  of  an  English  peer  to  the  guest-master 
that  “he  wondered  to  see  him  so  fat  and  his 
founder  so  lean.”  And  at  Avignon  (Papal 
territory),  he  rather  laughs  at  the  “harlequin 
dress”  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  observed  that 
the  young  Vice -Legate  never  rose  till  noon.  He 
visited  the  Ghetto  there,  where  the  five  hundred 
Jews  had  to  wear  a  special  badge  of  inferiority; 
this  was  for  men  a  yellow  ribbon  in  their  hats, 
for  the  women  a  peculiar  lace  cap. 

The  great  Gothic  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Toulouse  excited  the  wonder  of  the  travellers, 
and  the  Prior  astonished  them  (as  he  does  us) 
by  informing  them  that  the  singular  high  altar 
was  so  constructed  that  twenty-four  priests 
could  say  Mass  at  it  at  once!  A  visit  to  La 
Sainte  Baume,  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
penance  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  is  treated  with 
true  eighteenth-century  indifference  to  the 
charms  of  natural  scenery,  the  mountains  are 
“horrid”,  and  every  other  feature  is  “dreary” 
and  “frightful”  and  “dismal.” 

Finally,  an  arrival  was  made  at  the  little  port 
of  Antibes,  and  a  felucca  was  chartered  for 
Genoa;  but  after  a  disastrous  venture,  in  which 
the  hagiographer  and  his  pupils  had  well-nigh 
perished  and  their  boat  been  lost,  they  put  back 
again,  and  were  fain  to  pursue  their  journey 
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into  Italy  overland  and  in  a  post-chaise.  They 
had  time  to  notice  the  armed  galleys  used  to 
defend  the  coast  against  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
and  noted  that  the  slaves  were  mostly  Turks, 
bought  through  the  Maltese. 

Genoa,  then  an  aristocratic  Republic,  was 
reached  in  six  days  from  Nice,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  over  mountains  and  beside 
precipices,  the  travellers  being  mounted  on  sure¬ 
footed  mules.  Genoa  was  at  that  time  on  bad 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  they  did  not  meet 
with  a  very  cordial  reception,  so  that  they  were 
desirous  of  pushing  on.  They  saw,  however, 
the  Doge  with  the  sword  of  state  borne  before 
him,  and  twenty-five  attendant  senators  in 
black  velvet,  and  a  great  guard  of  soldiers. 

We  shall  here  hurry  over  the  lengthy  account 
given  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  lay  in  the  path 
to  Rome,  though  it  mentions  features  of  interest 
that  certainly  exist  no  longer,  such  as  “episcopal 
parks  stocked  with  the  choicest  game,”  and 
come  at  once  to  the  Eternal  City.  Butler  is  very 
severe  on  the  modern  Roman: 

Now  the  ambition  of  a  vulgar  Roman  is  to 
be  servant  to  some  nobleman;  or  of  those  who 
aim  a  little  higher,  to  wear  a  long  band,  and 
ceremony  suit,  in  the  service  of  a  Cardinal, 
and  to  wait  all  day,  one  on  each  side  of  his 
eminence’s  chamber,  and  ante-chamber,  to 
draw  and  undraw  the  cortine,  when  anyone 
goes  in  or  out,  and  to  walk  in  a  slow  majestic 
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pace  by  the  coach  windows,  when  their 
master  goes  abroad.  Their  ancestors  are 
disgraced  by  so  degenerate  a  posterity. 

He  pokes  fun  at  the  abuse  of  titles  and  high- 
sounding  words.  Everyone  is  “most  illustrious/’ 
the  plainest  gentleman’s  house  is  a  “Palazzo,’’ 
and  among  the  bankers’  clerks  there  is  always 
the  “primo  ministro.”  The  well-known  Roman 
passion  for  mural  inscriptions  is  satirized:  “Very 
soon  the  very  cobblers  will  put  their  names  on 
every  shoe  they  mend.’’  As  to  piety  and 
religion:  “There  is  a  deal  of  exterior  devotion, 
but  the  marks  of  true  interior  spirituality  are 
by  no  means  correspondent.’’  The  Pope’s 
Swiss  Guards  “have  the  best  pay  of  any  soldiers 
in  the  world,  and  nothing  to  do  for  it.”  As  to 
the  Cardinals,  in  spite  of  splendid  equipages  and 
ceremonies  of  honour,  they  “eat  sparingly,  and 
without  pomp.”  But  the  slow  pace  at  which 
their  coaches  drive  “appears  somewhat  affected.” 

An  attractive  picture  of  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
the  great  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  is  given,  he  is 
courteous  and  affable,  of  a  graceful  presence,  but 
a  lover  of  jokes  “rather  too  much.”  The  Holy 
Week  ceremonies  were  witnessed,  but  the  public 
flagellation  of  the  Penitents  (who  were  followed 
by  Capuchins  “with  baskets  of  sweetmeats  for 
those  who  should  faint”  by  the  way)  is  con¬ 
demned  as  dangerously  tending  to  ostentation. 

A  very  guarded  reference  is  made  (it  was  the 
year  after  the  Jacobite  rising  of  the  Forty-Five) 
to  the  Stuart  King  James  III,  but  we  can 
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imagine  the  reverence  and  emotion  with  which 
English  Catholics  would  gaze  upon  him.  “I  saw 
that  Prince  pass  in  his  coach  to  Mass.”  Lord 
Dunbar1  and  Mr.  Hay  were  with  him — both 
Protestants.  “The  Pope’s  Guard  stand  sentinel 
at  every  gate  of  his  house.  He  spends  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  his  time  in  exercises  of  devotion.” 

From  Rome  excursions  were  made  to  Loretto 
and  Naples.  Venice  and  Milan  were  then 
visited,  and  the  travellers  worked  their  way 
back  to  France  through  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

The  Tour  ends  abruptly,  without  any  attempt 
at  a  studied  peroration.  There  is  no  effort  to  be 
eloquent  in  its  pages,  no  grace  of  style.  But  it 
is  interesting,  if  dry,  and  in  some  respects 
unique.  And  we  feel  throughout  that  the  author 
is  more  than  his  writings,  and  even  in  his  very 
prejudices  a  typical  English  Catholic  of  the 
period.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Bishop  Hurd: 
“He  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  we  part  from  him  with  regret.” 

1  Elder  brother  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  country  gentleman, 
with  whom  (though  he  is  no  Catholic) 
we  have  some  small  acquaintance,  had 
occasion  to  overhaul  the  contents  of  an  old 
worm-eaten  chest  of  musty  family  papers. 
Among  them  he  found  a  letter  which  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  place  in  our  hands.  Of  its  history  he 
himself  neither  knows  nor  can  discover  anything 
whatsoever,  but  he  rightly  judged  that  it  would 
be  of  deep  interest  to  Catholics,  giving  us  as  it 
does,  a  vivid  picture  of  a  Catholic  bishop  and 
his  secluded  home  in  the  dark,  half-forgotten 
days  of  the  penal  laws. 

From  internal  evidence,  the  letter  (or  rather 
fragment  of  one)  would  seem  to  be  written  by 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  serjeant-at-law,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  some 
confidential  friend  who  apparently  became  later 
on  Lord  Chancellor.  The  prelate  who  is  its 
subject  is  evidently  Bishop  Smith,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District  from  1688  to 
1711.  We  have  made  bold  to  supply  a  missing 
word  or  two,  and  to  modernize  the  spelling  and 
style,  the  latter  being  rather  precise  than  quaint, 
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and  altogether  of  that  wordy  and  involved  kind 
peculiar  to  lawyers  of  every  age. 

The  fragment  is  as  follows  : — 

26  May,  1710. 

I  take  up  my  pen,  mine  old  and  dear  friend,  to 
give  you  an  account  of  a  strange,  soul-stirring 
business  in  which  I  am  at  present  embarked, 
and  which  (though  I  much  fear  your  grave 
disapproval)  I  must  now  see  through  to  the 
bitter  end.  Some  ten  days  since,  I  was  riding 
down  a  lonely  Yorkshire  lane  a  few  miles  from 
the  spot  from  whence  I  write.  A  belated 
traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  I  was  yearning 
after  one  of  those  sanded  parlours  in  the  comfort¬ 
able  inn  of  which  we  read  so  often  and  find  so 
seldom.  Moreover,  I  was  half  starved  and 
altogether  ill-tempered  into  the  bargain,  and 
was  (you  may  warrant)  in  no  mood  for  talking 
gossip  about  crops  and  homesteads  to  small 
country  farmers.  And  so  when  I  descried,  as  I 
thought,  one  of  the  gentry  in  question,  a  few 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  me  mounted  on  a  stout 
cob,  and  proceeding  along  the  lane  in  the  sober, 
leisurely  style  which  seems  to  come  natural  to 
your  substantial  yeoman,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that,  when  I  had  extracted  from  the  worthy  man 
some  light  as  to  my  present  whereabouts,  I 
would  cut  short  the  garrulous  parley  in  which 
he  would  certainly  seek  to  engage  me,  and  plead 
the  urgent  necessity  of  instantly  pushing  for¬ 
ward  without  delay  to  the  nearest  house  of 
good  entertainment  for  weary  man  and  wearier 
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beast.  I  soon  overtook  my  honest  friend  and 
hailed  him  in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  demanding 
(in  that  brow-beating,  bullying  fashion  with 
which  long  acquaintance  with  clod-hopping 
country  witnesses  had  made  me  a  little  too 
familiar)  information  concerning  the  locality  in 
which  I  found  myself,  and  the  best  way  to  some 
decent  inn.  My  new  companion  had  evidently 
been  sunk  in  a  deep  reverie,  for  he  started  at  my 
hearty  shout  so  that  he  well-nigh  fell  from  his 
horse.  It  was  a  full  moment  before  he  answered 
my  rough  enquiries,  and  I  had  time  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  man,  or  rather  to  try  to  do  so, 
and  to  fail  utterly  in  the  attempt.  For,  good 
friend,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  “the  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau,”  it  was  surely  here.  In  plain 
English,  my  companion  was  mounted  like 
a  farmer,  was  clad  in  a  simple  suit  of  homespun, 
was  plain  and  quiet  to  a  degree  in  his  bearing, 
and  yet  was  clearly  not  what  his  attire  would 
portend.  Though  he  had  neither  sword  nor 
ruffles,  there  was  an  indescribable  air  of  simple 
dignity  about  his  appearance.  He  wore  no 
powder,  but  his  hair  was  tied  back  with  a  black 
ribbon  in  a  somewhat  modish  fashion,  and  he 
was  scrupulously  neat.  Dark  as  the  night  was, 
I  yet  could  see  that  the  placid  benevolent  face 
before  me,  with  its  sweet  refined  expression  and 
somewhat  nervous  deprecating  look,  was  in 
truth  no  mere  yeoman’s.  “I  fear,  sir,”  he  began 
in  answer  to  my  question  (how  I  wished  now  I 
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had  put  it  somewhat  less  abruptly!),  “that  it  is 
quite  hopeless  for  you  to  push  on  to  any  inn 
to-night.  The  nearest  with  any  real  accommoda¬ 
tion  lies  quite  eight  or  ten  miles  ahead  of  us. 
But  if,”  and  he  looked  at  me  somewhat  doubt- 
ingly,  and  as  if  he  thought  to  read  my  very  soul, 
“but  if  you  would  be  content  with  a  quiet  supper 
and  rough  couch  in  my  own  simple  dwelling, 
they  are  quite  at  hand,  and  very  much  at  your 
service.”  As  he  spoke— a  penetrating  musical 
voice  it  was,  and  one  which  still  further  excited 
my  already  awakened  curiosity — he  bowed  with 
a  grace  so  distinguished  that  had  the  idle  butter¬ 
flies  of  the  court  but  seen  it,  they  would  have 
expired  of  sheerest  envy.  I  need  not  say,  I 
leaped  at  the  kind  offer  with  alacrity,  and  we 
pushed  on  side  by  side. 

For  a  time  we  rode  in  silence,  each  doubtless 
taking  quiet  stock  of  the  other,  but  soon  we  fell 
into  conversation — and,  forsooth,  it  was  no 
ordinary  one!  At  first,  indeed,  my  companion 
confined  himself  to  commonplace  topics — the 
weather,  the  late  election  for  knights  of  the 
shire,  rumours  of  war  abroad,  the  recent  trial 
of  that  old  knave  Sacheverell,  and  the  like; 
talking  about  all  these  things  intelligently 
enough,  but  with  a  manifest  want  of  interest  in 
any  one  of  them.  But  suddenly,  as  if  weary  of 
such  subjects  and  as  if  divining  that  I  was 
gentleman  enough  not  to  play  the  spy  and 
scholar  enough  to  appreciate  higher  things,  he 
changed  his  tone  and  proceeded  to  pour  into  my 
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delighted  ear  a  torrent  of  noble,  spontaneous 
eloquent  prose  such  as  I  would  not  have  believed 
possible  had  I  not  heard  it. 

I  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  “grand  tour”  of 
our  youth,  old  friend,  and  of  our  memorable 
glimpse  of  Paris  and  Versailles  and  Florence  and 
Venice  and  Rome.  My  companion  seemed  to 
warm  at  the  mention  of  those  places.  He  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  and  with  marked  and  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  art-treasures,  the  cities, 
and  the  princes  of  Italy;  it  was  evident  that  no 
branch  of  science,  no  great  library  or  seat  of 
learning  I  could  mention  was  unknown  to  or 
unvisited  by  him;  while  his  knowledge  of  the 
court  of  France,  and  of  many  a  stately  personage 
of  whom  such  as  I  know  but  the  bare  names, 
seemed  profound  and  familiar,  and  coloured  his 
brilliant  reminiscences  at  every  turn.  Of  our 
English  court  he  spoke  less  openly.  He  had  (I 
gathered  from  him)  once  figured  in  it  in  the  days 
of  King  James,  but  for  our  good  Queen  Anne,  he 
had  only  words  of  quiet  pity  and  somewhat 
amused  though  very  good-humoured  contempt. 
“Who  and  what,  in  God’s  Name,  can  you  be?” 
it  was  more  than  once  on  the  tip  of  my  wayward 
tongue  to  ask  this  strange  companion  of  mine 
— scholar,  mathematician,  and  divine  in  learning 
and  habit  of  mind;  courtier  in  manner  and  old 
acquaintance;  possessing  when  abroad  the  entree 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  proudest  of  monarchs,  yet 
in  England  wearing  the  semblance  of  a  plain 
country  farmer  who  could  talk  with  ease  of  the 
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points  of  a  horse,  or  gossip  unconcernedly  of  the 
recent  statute-fair,  or  the  last  new  market 
prices. 

Somehow  I  managed — I  can  tell  you  it  was 
a  sore  tax  on  my  good  breeding — to  bridle  my 
curiosity,  and  in  course  of  time  we  arrived  at  a 
rambling  old  building,  half  farm,  half  grange, 
and  lying  back  from  the  road  as  if  frightened  of 
showing  itself  to  the  rude  glance  of  the  passer¬ 
by;  and  here  my  friend  bade  me  welcome  to  his 
lowly  roof  and  humble  cheer.  We  dismounted 
and  led  our  horses  into  a  tumble-down  stable, 
where  my  companion  (as  nimbly  as  any  hostler) 
groomed  them  down  for  the  night,  and  gave 
them  their  welcome  feed  of  corn  and  draught 
of  limpid  water.  Then  he  preceded  me  to  the 
main  door  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  knocked 
loud  and  long  upon  it  with  his  riding  whip. 
Tottering  steps  were  soon  heard  within  and  an 
aged  farm-servant  gave  us  entrance  to  a  narrow 
passage,  within  which  stood  awaiting  my  com¬ 
panion  three  personages  as  unlike  what  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  a  remote  farm¬ 
stead  as  he  was  himself.  Two  of  them  (one 
elderly,  the  other  in  early  middle  life)  were 
habited  in  the  same  yeoman’s  garb,  and  bore 
upon  their  faces  a  like  expression — that  curious 
mixture  of  nervous  deprecation  and  lofty  dignity 
telling  of  lives  sometimes  spent  in  habits  of 
unquestioned  command,  but  sometimes  also  in 
forced  and  fearful  seclusion  from  the  busy  and 
work-a-day  world.  The  third  figure  was  that  of 
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a  young  man  of  noble  form  and  delicate  feature, 
dressed  in  black  and  with  great  simplicity,  but 
yet  with  the  utmost  grace  and  fashion.  In  him 
I  recognized,  as  you  would  have  done,  the 
page  who — for  I  dare  not  write  his  name — 
bore  up  the  Queen’s  train  the  day  we  knelt 
before  her  stout,  good-natured  Majesty  to 
give  her  our  rings,  and  thank  her  for  our 
serjeants’  coifs. 

These  three,  then,  awaited  the  advent  of  my 
kindly  host,  and  it  was  evident  that  but  for  the 
restraint  of  a  stranger’s  presence,  they  would 
have  paid  him  marks  of  intense  reverence.  He 
seemed  by  a  perceptible  motion  of  the  hand  to 
inhibit  such  demonstrations,  and  led  the  way 
at  once  to  a  comfortable  wainscotted  parlour 
where  awaited  us  a  plain,  plentiful,  farmhouse 
supper.  We  ate  almost  in  silence.  My  compan¬ 
ion’s  thoughts  seemed  far  away,  and  the  other 
three  clearly  did  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  my 
discretion  to  warrant  their  venturing  upon  more 
than  an  occasional  polite  remark  upon  some 
safe  and  indifferent  topic.  I  think  we  all  felt 
it  a  relief  when — for  the  hour  was  late  as  things 
go  in  the  country — retirement  for  the  night  was 
proposed.  The  old  servitor  was  summoned  to 
precede  me  to  the  neat  but  bare  sleeping- 
chamber  allotted  to  my  use,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  I  was  sleeping  far  more  soundly  and  conten¬ 
tedly  than  had  I  supped  in  Hall  with  you,  good 
roistering  Bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

Very  early  next  morning  did  I  awake,  and 
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feeling  thoroughly  refreshed,  and  anxious  to 
catch  a  breath  of  country  air  before  I  should 
break  my  fast,  I  dressed  and  began  to  descend 
the  creaking,  winding,  staircase.  I  did  not  go 
very  far,  however,  for,  through  a  half-opened 
door  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  beneath,  I  saw  a 
bright  light,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
which  explained  all,  and  which  will  end  (as  I 
begin  to  think)  in  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  never  again  seeing  me  in  court  or  hailing 
me  as  “brother”. 

Before  me  was  a  small  lofty  room,  with  an 
altar  of  carved  black  wood  at  the  further  end 
of  it,  covered  with  a  fair  linen  cloth,  upon  which 
stood  a  painted  crucifix,  lighted  tapers  in  massive 
silver  sconces,  and  a  large,  open,  quaintly- 
illuminated  book.  Seated  before  this  altar  in 
an  oaken  chair  curiously  fashioned,  sat  my 
travelling  companion  of  the  previous  night,  no 
longer  in  the  modest  garb  of  a  country  farmer, 
but  looking  just  what  I  now  knew  him  to  be,  a 
Popish  Bishop,  a  Bishop  of  that  ancient  Church 
which  once  held  mighty  sway  in  this  land,  but 
which  now  (as  you  behold)  is  driven  to  celebrate 
her  solemn  rites  in  the  humblest  dwellings,  in 
spots  unfrequented  by  the  blood-hounds  of  that 
stern  law  which  long  ago  thrust  her  from  out  its 
pale.  Mitre  and  staff,  spotless  linen  robe, 
embroidered  vestments — all  these  I  beheld  once 
again,  even  as  did  you  and  I  in  our  young  days 
in  that  proud  chapel  at  Versailles.  At  the  good 
Bishop’s  feet  knelt  my  youthful  fellow-guest, 
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and  the  two  others  stood  on  either  side  robed 
in  flowing  surplices  and  the  habit  of  ecclesiastics. 
Evidently  some  ceremony  deeply  moving  to  all 
concerned  in  it  had  just  come  to  a  close,  and  I 
could  hear  my  host’s  sweet,  kindly  voice  addres¬ 
sing  some  final  words  of  exhortation  to  the 
youth  before  him.  “Child,”  he  was  saying, 
“thou  hast  now  come  by  this  solemn  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  this  holy  sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  hast  thrown  in  thy  lot 
with  the  persecuted  Bride  of  Christ.  See  that 
thou  stand  ever  fast  in  justice  and  fear,  and 
prepare  thy  soul  for  the  trial  and  temptation 
which  of  a  surety  will  await  thee.”  So  speaking 
I  saw  him  rise  and,  grasping  his  staff  and  looking 
up  to  Heaven  with  wondrous  love  and  confidence 
bless  his  companions  and  the  young  convert  at 
his  feet. 

I  felt  strangely  moved;  doubts  and  difficulties, 
thoughts  old  and  new,  came  crowding  into  my 
mind,  and  I  seemed  vividly  to  realize  (alas!  it 
was  for  the  first  time)  that  I  had  a  soul  to  save, 
a  God  to  love,  and  an  immortal  destiny  to  work 
out.  I  sank  on  my  knees,  affrighted  and  confused 
at  the  unwonted  workings  of  my  mind. 

How  long  I  thus  remained  I  know  not,  but 
at  length  a  gentle  tap  on  my  shoulder  aroused 
me  from  my  abstraction.  Looking  up,  I  saw  it 
was  my  host,  once  more  the  seeming  yeoman. 
“Sir,”  he  said,  “I  think  you  have  looked  upon 
that  which  it  was  not  intended  you  should 
behold.  We  are  in  your  power,  you  have  but  to 
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denounce  us,  and  the  gravest  penalties  await  us. 
Yet  I  trust  in  your  sense  of  honour,  and  I  feel — 

I  feel,  my  son,  that  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in 
you.”  He  took  my  arm,  and  we  passed  out,  and 
for  a  while  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  little  garden, 
bright  with  country  flowers  and  merry  with  the 
hum  of  bees.  It  was  the  first  of  many  like 
walks  with  which  we  have  occupied  these  last 
few  days,  of  many  an  earnest  talk  about  the 
greatest  of  all  great  subjects.  Yes,  yes,  dearest, 
oldest  friend,  let  me  now  lay  open  to  you  the 
inmost  workings  of  my  troubled  mind,  and  tell 
you  (if  you  will  bear  with  me)  what  must 
surely  be  the  upshot  of  my  intercourse  with  this 
good  bishop  and  most  saintly  man.  .  .  . 

^  jjj  £  •£  Sj:  ♦ 

Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  ends.  It  was 
longer  once,  no  doubt,  but  what  followed  must 
have  been  neatly  and  deftly  cut  off  by  some 
timorous  hand,  as  being  of  too  high  and  polem¬ 
ical  a  nature  to  be  safe  keeping  in  such  perilous 
days. 

But  the  crabbed  and  faded  endorsement  on 
the  torn  wrapper  which  encloses  it  will  tell  its 
own  story,  and  amply  enables  us  to  fill  up  what 
is  wanting  to  the  fragment  we  have  just  read. 
It  is  without  signature  and  runs  thus: 

“These  from  my  oldest  friend.  He  might  of  a 
certainty  have  one  day  held  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  which  I  now  so  uneasily  grasp. 
Yet  he  gave  up  all  to  become  a  Papist,  and  died 
five  years  later  a  Carthusian  monk  in  a  poor 
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English  Monastery  at  Nieuport  in  the  Low 
Countries.  And  what,  indeed,  has  been  my 
life,  that  I  should  dare  to  cast  the  stone,  and  to 
say  that  he  was  wrong?” 

1  The  literary  “find”  here  described  is  of  course  entirely  a  figment 
of  the  imagination. 


